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area, concepts ar^ defined, and suggestions are made for program 
content and format to communicate the concept. (EMH) 
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Introduction 



». f,U-ii« is a Wi- or the ^^IJ^IIS; 

Btructional goals of the show. 

«. v,*»«n altered to maximize the notebook's 
The format has ^^en^alterea . j^^^^^^i^^g 

efficiency as a reference manual. Please no 
modifications: 

(1, Guiaelines .ro organized ';;:,',f„re°""' 
* ' X.- ,1 n^=^<i 1574-75 f v;hich th^rerore 

of Instructional Goals iJii i->i 

functions as the index of the manual.. 
(2) The four major goal areas are • color-coded t. facilitate 
their identification. ^ 
• (3) svb-headings appear in the upper right corner. 

,,4, Ba=.grou.a i"---^°"/„riaf gro^^.^^na ^^ring'wiS^/ailure - 

cxolusivo. several goia=lxne.^ sub=a..ca unc. ^^^ vi== ve£2i- 

?fersi'LroVar:pi^i- -e-ron'S r « ^hic^ appear under 
General Guidelines: *y 

What's the Goal? , • 

Nutrition on Sesame Street 

Questions concerning the content of the manual should be 
• directed to moirODers of the ces^a^^^^ 



Thjg Child and lli-i World 
A. Self 



1. Body Parts nnd Functions - The child can identify, label 

and state or recognize the function of such body parts as the: 





head 




elbow 


b. 


nose 


h. 


hand 


c. 


ear 




finger 


d. 


eye 




leg 


e. 


tongue 




knee 


f. 


arm 


I. 


foot 



\ 



2. The Child anr l }lis Pavers - The child recbgnizes that he can 

act eflectively on- his ov;a behalf; ^ * ♦ 

* a. By acquisition of skills knowledge through; 

1, experimc?ntation 

2, " asking questions 

3, practice * • 

b. * By making use of previously acquired inforn\ation 

(rewenLbcring) . ; . * „ . 

c. By anticipating future needs (planning) . 

d. By manipulatina the environment within his. mind 
(imcsgining) . •* ...^ 

• e. By utilizing divergent and convergent thinking to explore 

* alternate vays of interacting v/ii:h the environment 
^ (creativity), e.g., by identifying and generating: 

1, Divergent uses for an object 

2, Divergent causes and effects of an event 

3, Analogies (or convergent uses) among different 
objects and events 

( See also Keasoning & Problem Solving) 

3, Reasoning and Problem Solving ' " . j ' * 

• ' a. Cencratinq and Evaluating Explanations and So lutions 
.1. Presented with a situation: 

1^ The child can suggest several possible ante- 
cedent and/or consequent events surrounding 
• that situation. 

b. The child can select the /most likely explanation 
When givon a limited choice of explana- xons. 



"2. Presented with a problem! . 

a. The child can suggest several divergent 



solutions. 



b. ^The child can select thq most Ukcly solution 
■ when given a limited choice of possible sol- 

utions.. (Making use 9f trial- and- error strat- 
egics or pretesting solutions). , 

• 3 Given a -^et of progressively rev-^aled clues the child 
• can'se those clue's to arrive at the correct answer. 



•4 , Emotions 

. a. The child 'can recognl.e, identify, label and discuss 
his emotions, including: ^ .. 

love anger ' fear 

surprise happiness pride 

sadness 

h The child can demcnstr^te awareness of and consid- 
oration for thes^ emotions in others, (see Social 
Interaction, Cooperation) . 



c. 



d. 



The child can a.?propriately e-xpress his feelings, . 
verbally and behaviorally. 

The child demonstrates (1) feelings of pride and . 
self -worth -and (2) an accurate /^^f.^^i^g 
abilities, resources and ccmpetences. The following 
two sHiH; are spotlighted as being representative 
and ijnportant in this goal area: 

-1. Corung_w^^ The child' develops dis-^ 

particular approach to a problem; refines 
his ability to discern his progress toward a 
. • doal, he becomes progressively more capaole of 
defining his o-^ standards of success. 

, 2. Entering^.l_2-H.--- .^^^ ^"f^ ^:;f/iat"g 
• ^^^iirTdTTTiTTepertoire or ways ^ 
. interaction with other children and groups of 
Children; he becomes more confident in. his 
competence.. • 



B# Social Unitn^ 

Career Awareness 

a The child .will be able \identify, label or state 
*• -the na^es cC several (th^^or- merer 

pations, and will be able t^escribe one (or more 

principle function of each. \ 

• h The child can recognize that throtigh his ovm actions 

to, practice, or planning, etcX he/she ^an begin 
i^1;q/ire see of the skills necessW for different 
' careers (sec Th. rhild and his Powor_s.\. 

• c. The child can aspire to different career Ws and 
" recognizes that their attainment is a resul\of 

.different skills, interests and preparation, \nd not 

contingent upon sex or race. 

. 2. Social Grouns and Ins titutions ^ . 

a. The Family r.nd the Home > 

1. The child recognizer, that various types of 
structures serve as' homes. 

— . o The child recognizes what a fan'ily is and. can 

describe soverL typos of activities charactcristifcalli 
performed by f ami lies. 

The M.ichbcrhood - The child is fani liar with the social 
l^riT/ii^llTo-undaries of his ovm neighborhooa. • 

ThP ritv o- To-n - The child recognizes various structures, 
i^iT^^ts pf interest Which make up the city or 



b. 



town . 



1?^ 1 The child knows that- there are zoos, parks, play- 
Ex. 1 Tne cnixu t^ii^y^ chm-ps v/here various 
grounds, airports, etc., and stores wnere eu 

■ . • types of common items may be purcnased. 

EX 2 The child understands that there are many different 
cities; that various g^s or products must be 
Sais^rted in an^ out; and that various modes, 
of transportation arc employed. 

-3 The child identifies the respective functions of 
'''''^ such lnstitutions as the school, post office, - 
. • hospital, bank and .phone company. 
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Social Interactions " . . 

1. social Attitudes - Tlae child is encouraged to develop positive 
feiiri^ETtT^H^ such as kinanc-.s, generosity and helpfulness 

* and to fixhibit these attitu-^cr. in his behavior. 

2. Differing Pcrsnoctives 

a The child realir.cs that different individuals or groups 
. * . may have different reactions in similar situations. 

b. The chil^ demonstrates that he is aware of and values- 
.* the feelings/ preferences and modes of behavior of 
other individuals and groups. 

3. Cobperation - 'Thd child- recognizes that in certain situations 
it i s b^^icial for tv;o or more individuals to work together 
toward a coirmon goal. 



4". 



a 'Divisio n of L abor - When a child is a member of a group 

th^i"Si~r^:n.-uon goal, he realizes that sorr.etijr.cs the goal 
vin be more easily achieved if each mei^oer of the group 
■ shares in the work or planning. • 

b. Cotri^ininq of Skills - When a child is a meraber of ^ group / 
th^"i7^.:;o^'ki^7T?^«rd a common goal, he realizes that tha 
• il most easily accc-.plished if each mev.b.r of the 

group contributes his own vmique and special skiIx. 

■ c. Recinrocity - The child realizes that in certain situations 
.ir^^d^rT5~accc:n;^lish his goal, he must request tf;e 
• assistance of others and must in turn assist them m accc-.- 
plishing their goals. • ' • . 

Conflict Resolution - The child can pr6vide adequate resolutions 
to con flict whei ThT is presented with a familiar conflict 
situation, . 



Th^njv:Mad^m^^ The child is familiar with the general 

Torn! and funccibns of: * 

Xm Machines and tools, , • 

2. Buildings and other structures. » . 

i * 

n^^njj ^it^^ral Envirbnncnt - The child has an awareness of the 
general characteristics of: 

, X. Land, sky, and water. * 

2. City and country, 

3. Plants and animals, . • ^ * ^ 

4. Natural processes and cycles. 



\\ ■ ■ " • ' ' ' • 

Vn , . Tho child sees himself. as an important 

1. Itttcrrclatcdness. " • , • * 



2. Irr^ersible change. 



3. Limit^ of natural resources. ... 
"* 4 import^c^of environmental planning. 

■ \. ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

II, Svir^olic Rnnrer.oiUation _ ■ . . 

7^, Prc-Rea<3inq Go^ls , • . . • 

list of reading principles that illustrate the 
The follo'.;ing 1^ a list ot laiiguage. Although 

relationship beSveen , the spoJcen and .-^ ^^^^ . 

• • ^^ti^^l^^ --f th^ pre-reading skills 

that will be taught directly. . • . 

5c, «a, 4b). V\ ■ . - _ 

2. written v:ords aL symbols for spchen vords (5b, 5c). 
- 3. SpoUcn words up of distinct- speech sounds (4a, 4b, 

. -Sa, 3b, 2c). \'. ■ ,. 

. X m.^n im of letters which are syixibols for 
. 4. written words ar6 ma^p up oi xertci. 

-those speech sounds (5b, 6c).. ^ • ^ 

■ 5. 'l.ttcx= co,*i.o to ...e «Jt.n vera. 3u=t a= speech =oun.s 
ccmblne-to make cpokon words (5b, 5o) . . 

(5b, 5c, 2c). 

«ords and sentences are read £rom l.£t to risKt (5b, 5c). 

X. Letters ' - ' 

a. HatchiTil - Civen a P^i-ed^lctto. (upper or ^ 
the child can select the adenticaL letter ^ 
. • printed letters. ^ • ' 

• nccogtvitio^ - Civen the -rbal la^el f or a letter, ^tHc^c 

'HZJTi^l^ the appropriate letter (upper o 
• irctn a'set of printed letters. ^ 
.. c Labelling - Given a printed letter (upper, or lower case) 

can provide the verbal label. ^ 



j^ft-nr Sounds. 

beslnnin, vith the sa^c lotter y ^j^^^^ 
. .- sslrlly a "^Sfect tte' begins with 

of printed letters. .1 

g • * 

Iven a set e£ r.-^^^ :-iS^V:jT^^^ . . 
^^:ari-"c.lM r;?oiurnh..in, «o.a be,in„.n, . 

vith that sound. 

„„„ vo'ds that rhyme, the chlW can 
.,ven a set of »o.as, the chUa is able te labeX 
the set as a rhyme. • • 




b. 



c. 



4. v erbal Blend ing 
a. 



5. • Words 



A rx»-oc:ented orally v/ith a 
Given a tv.>-svlla'>l-«°:[^/fyruSes, the child can 
separation "etween the t„e .yl ^^^^ „ ^hout 

blend the t«o =Vllables and ^^^.^^ 
i:;Sarr«fdrd-Xs'a;ror,"Sayit«ast.." 

Civen'a three or tour l^^f^fnltfatTorstlnf sLnd^ 
"rt a separation between the ^"Jjj^ ^lend the word 
the rest o£ the word, the ^h^f t^e separa- 

parts together ,S?d La asK, "^^ '^'^ ""^ 

tion. EX. bay „ 
X say?" or, "Say xt fast. ^ 

b. • KecoanlUon - 

■ SSaTwSaring in f " '."^^ ^ ^hild can select the. 

(in English """/f^t^ct ot printed words prescntc 
•ppropriate woL-a trom a t F ^ . . 



ma variety oC context. ^ g 



, 8. open 

''"^ 9. school 

2. danger 

4. help telephone 

5. love .^^^ 

^ ""l 14. yes 

7. no •. . 

2. abiorto - open ' • ^ j^. 

3. calida - exit . • U _ ^^^^er 

4. entracla - entrance ^^j. „ ^^^^e 

alphabet. . ; ' 

KnTrJpers Goals 

■ numerals (no. 1 - 12') ' 

^- ve-b"l label for a numeral, 

■ e , ,b.U„, - Civcn a priVtod „»='al, th. chUa can 
. ^UsTtho verbal label (no. 1 - 12) . 

d. Rocitatxon 

1. ih. child can recite the n«,*crs from 1 to 20. , 

the child can count 

, J. Given a starting point vmd^^^^^^ 
. , from that number to any givu . 

' 3 The child can count Wkwards f rem ten. 

• ' . ■•• ■ • r , : • ■ • 

2. M«"nf2 £j:cal Operatio n^ . . 

— ' " ' -k^fi-ya a set or subset ot 

- The child can define a set oj. 

.ro. a larger set. 
,• x "Here arc so.e pennies. Hov, »nV are there. 

EX. 2 "Hero are =or.e pennies. Take t«o." 
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*-hat the last mimbcr reached 

the pennies. lle« "■'^V ""^^ 

■ .he child c.n .accuse °' r-'^^'./.^f^S'^hUa'^Ul"'"" 
counting objects a.rr.n,ed " ^ it, moving 

itro"iotfn/i'S/Xurnr"a^'acter.=tic o. that 

object. 

3 «.e child can count events in tl^e. Exi "Ho-, many 
* times did I clap my hand?" 

- The child can assign the 
vv - Kt„n\^Pr/t"-n'-^al Corrcsnondencc - fne cnixu ir^.ici* 

b. numbers. Ex. 
.correct nuiTieral to -ecs u 

goes with the numeral 3 . 

^- The child can recognize familiar 

c. Number Xonfi£H£il^i:5a5. - .^^^^^'i.^ . 

c. r;,M,".^:2: r ^ ,,,, five obiects. fcX. . 

. confiyurations oC up to tive ouj . . ^ 



: r 



4, Me^™t - •»'^'^'l^Jf:;^i:^.rs..n.s thoir function 
pents such as sc.'iles, ruler ^, 

^- n 'fh« ch^-ld can add one object to any 

•. "rlrcle." "square/' "tnar.' 

. 2. Recognition - Given the vcrbal^label^ cxrcle ^^^^ 

- • ^^i^ ^'TTlL aprori^tc drawlng^cut-out.or object 
the/child can select the appropriate • ; 

fif6m'a set. , • i •* ■■ 

TTT. rmn''*-^"*' Organization • ' . ' . I 

A. • PerceEtu^^ ' . , - f 

i- Visual Discrimination , • 

similar irv form, size, or positron. 
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. u 1'hG dhild can atructurc parts. 
j^^^rrSTcanxngiul whole: 

• • can arrange, these part- v 

* «aY-vs the child can , 
2 Given a model ^nd^selection of parts, ^^^^ 

select those parts -f^^V^scarding ^hose parts which, 
struction of the model, disca y , 
do not belong. 

and an assorti^ient of its parts, the ■■ 
3. Given a model and an _ wissing. 

child can determine which part, a 

Auditory Digcripjjiation ... 
' "\ n - The child can associate given 

HKvnin, V..a. , see ,n. r«-Ke,a.i„, Co.l.. 3e u„ae. 

Rhyming. • • ^ 

^ «>«».:«-rate his understanding 
ThP child can demonstrate 

fSfKSf-cc..tc.tc,oae=.. 

2. SizB-3P^-^~^--~-~^^^ 

sl^Sri^st; Shurt/uall. ^, , Less. 

. c.hi-.s ~ None, Some, More, Most, All, Less. 

« ■ ^ ^ Through, Around, 

to, First, Last, up, , • , • 

Near Far, Close to. Away from. 
5. Di^tcmce^eln^^ . 

" First Last, Before, After, Ney.t, . 

e. Temporal Relationships - First,, La , 

Beginning, End. . • 

Classification ' ^ws->) 

7^..e. .e. .e o.. .^^^^ 

in comrnon, the cnixv , / • 

the basis of: 

. ^ d* class 

^* ? !! quantity 
b. form a. n 

C. function . * , . 



n^ich of those things belongs with thc.c.) 

... .hat define the basis of grouping/- 

^riotin t.;r=aoc ,rcup on the bas.s on • . ... 
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i»« d. class 

• l^Z ' c quantity 

3. ' MultlPieJIi££^^ 



H^pje,__- _ ^ ^^^^^^ - 

^The ball is/i^ur.d and red.^ 



// • Snrl Differentiation - Given any ^ 

rl/r^s Inclxvsion^^ntLHH^::^^ are alike 

' b. M.H2iiC^4fe^^^^^^ recocjnize that tney a . 
two- ob-jcct^, -,,^^.j.cnt ort another. Ex.. ^.o;.. 

on one di-.:^fension and ^-^f and one . is blue. . 

• ^ these thfi^gs arc round bu. one i _ 

f r,b-iert5, the ch.ild can 
; Hegrounin. - ^'^^'-^.n^riroflnf Characteristic 

-S^iSY then on th3 b s^-^ ^a^ne objects on the basis 
shape) - and then, ^"f ^.f ^f/ ^,3^^.. , size) . (The pomt vUl 
- . of another character. .tic Cp.^ ^„,,;er.) 

be. made that there is o-ten , . . 

. the. progra-Ti: ^ ' ^ • ■ " . ; • 

' a.' the Spa-nish language . . / . 

b. Spanish customs • . ,„ 

■ r ■ ■ Xive-acti=n, animated, .uppot 

chiia, so as to P"". i^i„g iudiencc. Strategic 
. b.l„<j= to Its English spoaKi g ^ 

■ ; p„=ent.„g oauCtionaX tot J 

, Spanish language. . " „hich 

" • I. .«ht words« certain Spanish words whg^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^JS. orr rtho Spa.sh-s.caU. chUa V . 
;,:.:a«UU.«tho..-Spa.sh.spea«.chUa„.ha„oth^^_ 



sfcr 
the 



' Ses^e S.eet .esea.ch -eti^os has a ^ ^^^^^^ 

deciding what i'-^tructional / ^^^^^^^^ ,^,^,,^0 what you 

It would be --^/•^^f,^',.'°i^^i;%^°h bit that you v;rite. It 
think tho priiT-ary goal 1^ witnin eac . 

vould.also be mo.t instructive ^o^s and to your ^^3, 

if,;--: r.ii.i.^^e;r=; sr;^^ .... - 

"ai:;tf In thr'.«U '"."t is a„a „hcre spcci£icaUV P«se„t 
instructional ,.t.„c=,ent to ^''"^'^f^^.^'^J . I£ you 

l^:.r.:re":Hiij"tnft t^'!^^^-^ ^--^ ---- 

that, in the script too. 



"Research Memo - 2/19/74 
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General Information 



) 

' Kutrition on Sonan^e Street 



•model. - . . \ ' . 

adults, rcrhaur. it would be good to try not to "^f ^.^ ^^^^^^^","^„3ter. For exax..ple 
^re not i..plicit. in a character's personality, as for J^"'^^^^,^.,:^ instead of 

in Shov; 730 Maria could order raasms and 3u.ce to contain nany 

a package of doP.Vit.. potato salad, and orange ^°^^-^^^f°"^„"°^, exclusion • 
instances df preoccupation with cookies, cake-.-, candy, et.c.,,to the 

,of better foods. *' . 

tniniir,al effort on our pait and would . v^or. ^ ^3 ^^.^H as in helping 

incssagcs to youngsters. . , 



Format Sugg estion n \ 

would be advantageous to both production and research to 
nrcoarc a siric' of experimental segments which present the some • 
Tr si'ila" affective'content via different productxon formats ^ 
and techniques. 

Vp2n the target child's attention and comprehensxon. ^ 

of regular progr«-raing if des3.red. 
. . 1. . sescune_street^^ 

A live r.treet scene can be used to establish ^ fP^^i%\ 
' ..llTra- e a the presentation of., a play that I.aiia has 

:^Ilcn'- Luppets, U^s, et_al.all desire to part.ca- ■ 

^ate and tryouL. a;:e held. Giving then the br.efent 
of explanations of the (affect) ^^tuatxon, Mar a f xrst 
- . directs the live action characters to runtorough xt. 

Following, this, a .group of V^nov.. ^^^^ '^/'^Th^'f "el-S' 
sane seauence (v;ith or v;ithcut variation) . '^^-;' ^^±.'- 

IT.O Kid-s and/or abstract s,-m-.ols try out "P-^ ^..^^.r., 
r-^r-,iin>- c;cnuenc". Cotnnetition amongst c«s»t ncx-^rsr, 
satne or ^'^^ ^^-^2^^^",";;^^ to^einforce the specific affect 
WIS, £tja,,can also be u.ed ^^^^^ the Ixperimen- 

qoal presented. using T^nx^ ^ji^ ^^^^^t- i-hr> ^airi'^ 

Ll pi-escntation of affect scginents which ^^^^^ 
\ v,-i„ „;,r-vina th'- fonr.at attributes -or proaucvion 
, goal, while varying th^ rorn^ attention (due, to 

. elements - may . J° o content, and expectation, for 

4-v»o rnmnGt-ition , xamiiiaii^y ^^^n^^^^^f . ^♦.^^^ 

. • ' the novfl to oc;ur), as well as to make saU^nt the partic- 
ular affect goal presented. 



Below'is anot^Kfer illustration of the 

the. presentation of similar affect content via different 
formats. e- 

Goal: ^Cooperation ' 

vary the fom.at on a dimension of abstraction to i:oncrete- 



ness; 



a. present an, abstract animation segment.; .line cooperatica^ 

b Present a filmic presentation of this same goal 

In a Jess ab^trdct 'format: film of cars crashing • 
iudio: ";^y clon't we cooperate?i|^ Visual: 'traffic 
light - STOP GO 



a . ■ ■ 
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c Present a lino action sog.-nont in a most 
- - concrete format: David & DOb carrying 

packages, do not see eachother -J^^f 
continuously until they cooperate ( after 

Stop action; voice-over> natrator question, 

do you think Bert t„eis. , _ ^^^.^ foll6w^-ng 

bit. or "vmat do you ""''^ °f fecf situation, 

the identification (or lan.ling)of ^"^^^ pause can be 
Following the stop action ^^he label, or ' 

provided for the chi d e ly fleet -^^^^^ 

upon the f-.^°f back to the normal action of the 

could either bo a quick cut D.iCK ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

■ bit, or split-screen presentation . for thv, cniia u 

Forrn nt Reminder ; ■ - 

Silence as a technique:' , ' . ' : 

1. Sudden silence heightens attention. 

the problem poB.^d prior to tho silonce. 

3, :. . V?hcn? 

a. after noise or quick action 

b. in a problem-solving situatJ.on 

4. How long? ^ ' 

a. can be brief - even very bri|f 

b. can be intermittently combined with voice-over 
narrator questions. . 

S£ecial_Fornuvt S^igqestion : , . •• *' 

and, of course, affect. ^ 
Research Memo - 2/27/7^ from Lewis Bernstein , 
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Self 

Since' the majority of the target audience can recoqnize 
-Cofl3 " V "^^^ °' > '"^ '^'^ -'"^^^ ^^^^-^ - Sesa'e Street 



This can be done in a variety of v/ays. 

; 1- Son£s that mention the na.aes and functions of 
various body parts. 

2. GcKTior; in which the function of a body part is 

bodyT^rt """^ ^^i^^ ^'^ required to yuess the ' 

^ll££n!L ho.tvoon human fiody parts and functions 



3. 

find: 



a. imh.'.al body ^^arts and fiuictjon«; 

b. raacJiino part;; and functions ' " 

aoucn, siacll, hear.rng, etc.) 

5- |jp5.^^^:cK. between pa^ts of bociy that have similar 
iuncl.io:;s, shape or nunibor: 

fii^gerr; - toes 

feet - haiidG . " 

elbov;i3 - knees ' . . 

ams logs 

•two eyer. - ears - lips - feet, etc. , 
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Self 

(Writers' Notebook Mccti-.. 
* 5/23/72) ^ 

Body Vartr. 6 Tunc t inn. -3 ~ r . 

' this glJa/aroaf P-°^i'^<^ additional ways of presenting 

1. Show so:nG less common body parts: ankle, teeth, 
forehead, diin, cheek, earlobe, bellv button, eye 

i^^-^-'s, calf, lecj (many kids don't kno;^ exactly 
vhat a leg is, they say foot for the entire area.) 

2. ^ Do films or quick cuts showing many different kinds of ^' 

noses, ears, feet, hair, etc. , ' 

. ■' ^' ^iff^^c^^t tody adornments can help teat-h body • 

parts, I.e., nail polish, rings,. headbands, necklaces, 
etc. Could also^how body adornments of different cultures. 

4. Show children having their hair cut - many children don'H ' 
know that cutting -hair and nails doesn't . hurt. 

^ 5. At this, ago children may begin to lose baby tenth. This 

could be frightening if the child doesn't understand the 
natural process. A short segment could make the points 
that It IS a , sign of growing up^ and it happens to everyone. 

" ^'^'.^^^ °^ different body parts and/or profiles ■ 

toth sides of tlie hand, foot. 

- , ■ 

^ 7. Could show functions of certain parts - thun^b has specific 

functions (this has been done using the cooperation theme.) 

8. We could also focus upon the fact that not only do people " 
^ have different kinds of skin, but that hmian skin differs 

from that of .animals (i.e. sJjells, snakes, . etc. ) skin 
peeling is another natural process vliich preschoolers might " 
^ . not^iniderstahd. A segment could be developed which shows that 

• • It does not hurt. ' ' 

: 9. We could show the skeleton - the objective being that there 

are bones mside everyone. . 

10. Shov/ automatic body functions. 

■ ' Sneezing- ^ ■ . ^ 

Hiccups ' 

, Storn^ach growj.ing 

Heart beat ^ 
. Kyes blinking ' 
S^'catincj (rhildren arc not usually very aware of sweating) 
Brcathang - could note t!ie fact that you broathef aster 
^ after you have run. Could also listen to each other's 

heart boats - wl.cn sittinq, after running/ etc. This 
might be a useful opportunity to s)iOW the interrelation 
of body functions i.e. breathing and heart beat* 
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Body )Mrts and Functions (con|,) 

11. Show how people can ccminuiii date with their body - talkincj with 
your hands (hold up your h|vEld for STQP, wavinry to say COMB imrc:, 
finacr i;xyn lor OK, etcj i Could ui;e hula dancer or deaf pprson sicjning, 

12. Could use body x^^nrts to tcqch initial letter sounds - M - MOUTH 
or M - MiJSCl^:. ; \ 

13. Exteni^icn of body parts - sit on newspapers so that they don't 
blow aw'ay> usincj your foot to stop a ball roll'jng, use your hand 
to sha);e up a bottle, cup ydur hands to drink, to call, to hear, 
to whistle. 

14. Rhyming body parts - riddles, limericks v/ith body parts and functions. 

15. Could count body parts. Hov/civer, you should carefully define . 

the subset to the counted (e.g. visible body parts), since it would 

be ii.i]>?.ausibla to count boncsi and internal organs. 

16. rvhcw that tho nurcber of body ^^arts varies among animals. For instance, 
an:iK.':;ls have different nu-\)>:^rs of l-::g.s, e.g. a particular type of 
spider has fivo lege. It is apparently thcL^nly known animal v/ith 

an odd nunibcr of logs (Thora is- no known animal wilth three legs 
- except cunputco dogs.) J 

17. Property identification - how tp doscriber a person. The objective 
is to teach the child to focusjupon specific characteristics. 

One posfiibility is to fia.sh a picture of somebody and;: then ask one 
of fx:voral quor. lions: did that r^erson have long hair or short hair? 
.. Did tliey have c' ):>ov; in tlio.ir hair or not? V^cis the person fat or thift? 
You could tlion roflash %h6 picljure to answer that question ^^nd then 
ask another one. \ ' - r 

i ' . . - ■ ■ 

Since preschoolers' vocabularies are rather liinited> an alternative 
v;ould be to use flash cards in presenting possible ahsv;ers and have the 
child select tho correct picture., 

Example: \ Was she wearing this kind of hat (flash hat) or this. kind 
of hat (flash sccond-^choice) ? ■ * , > 

Property identificatio^ is a good v/ay of teaching the children to 
be attentive to objects as well as to people. It also reinforces 
the concept of differing perspectives, since the children will attend 
to different characteristics. . 

18. Show the v;ays in v;hich people from different cultures comb their hair. 

, ( 

19. Sometimes two children have the same name. You could make a further 
distinction - blonde, hair, black hair. You could also have a situation 
where someone calls a name in a crov/d aild everybody turns around - 
pirobrem of how to disbinguish. ' ' 
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(Generating fi l^valunting Expla,mtio 
& Solutions) - Self 



Infrrrinn Con uonucnt Kvpnf-c! • 



Examples: Anticifjating consequences 

, 1. Roller skate on stairs with a person poised, ready 

to step on it. Pause for child to figure out 
consequences. Have multiple endings: 

a. person puts skate on 

b. person trips on skate 

c. person misses skate • • . 

2. What would happen if evervbody did something? Ludicrous gen- 

^"^11^^^°?^ can br^ used to .make the point: if everyone 
looked alike... If everyone wanted to be a fireman 
If everyone wanted to live in the same town. 

3. Outcomes that happen don't always match the expected 
outcor.'.GS: 

' ' ■ r 

a. see if extrapolation' is v/rong 

b. see if event went wrong 

Example: Drop two balls ^nd expect to hear both of them 
r. hit the ground - hear only one hit - explore - discover 
that someone caught the other ball. 

4. Stop motion teclmique, give tlie child a chance to think 
and rcfjpond. "what will the scene lead up to?" ShBw 
lilternative possibilj.tics (both plausible and absurd) . 

. .5, Child should be able to anticipate a transformation and 

be able to anticipate a problem because of a transformation. 

Example 1: Buying a large carrying case for, a small kitten 
» so that when the kitten becomes a c&t he will 
still fit into the case. 

Example 2: Don't plant a- small sapling in front of a window 
because when it grows up it will block the view. 
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Inferring Connccrucnt Ilvonts 



tGonerating €< Evaluating Kxplanat 
& Solutions) - Self 



<"What will happen next?") 



The assumption underlying the selection of the. immediately 
foilov/ing exauiplcs is that the more dramatic the consequences 
of an iiTjninent event, \the more the child will be motivated to 
anticipate those consequences in ^his own imagination. 



- A woman sitting in a tree, sawing off the. limb on which 
she sits, 

- A hat is hung from a moving clock hand. 

- A bucket of water propped precariously above- a door, 
set to fall v/hcn the door opens. 

- A man in a sleeping bag near a cliff, rolling over in . 
his sleep. I;: 

- A woman painting horself into a corner. 

- A child v;alking backv/ard dov/n the street toward someone 
, ^v;hose view is. blocked by an enormous load. 

- A cat steals a ball of yarn v;hich is attached to a par- 
tially knitted sv/eatcr. 
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(Evaluating G Generating Explanat 
& Splutions) - Self 



Infetring Conncqucnt Events 

Some solution? to problems lead to other problems that 
must be solved: ■ < ; . 

Example 1: Something spills and a piece of clothing is 

1 used to wipe up the spill - now the clothes 

j must be cleaned. The nev/ problem could be 

1 more difficult to solve than the original 

- : problem. If you work through the problem in 

I your mind before you begin the solution, you 
could avoid situations like these. 



Example 2: There are three ways to get peanut butter off 
I the roof of your mouth. The first way is to 
blov;, but that doesn't work. The second way 
is to shake your head, but that doesn't wor-k. 
The third way is, ..(Scrape peanut butter off 
with your finger.) , 

! There arc throe v;ays to get peanut butter off 

your f: I'jor. The first is to blow,, but thcit 
I doesnU. work. The second way is to shake your 
! finger, but that doesn't v/ork. The third way 
is... . 

a. put finger in mouth which would crpate 
a circular i^roblcm (i.e., hov/ to^pt peanut butter 
off the, roof of your^ mouth) . 



b* opt for a more permanent solution by v;iping 

hand on towel or washing, hands. 

■ ' ■ - ^ ' • . 

In some cases a child will not be able to infer consequent 
events until ho gains an understanding of some common^ processes.'' 
As the child becomes familiar with these processes, he should be 
eible to infer both antecedent and consequent events when he is 
presented with any segment oC a particular process. Example: 
tf the child soe's his mother holding 'a bov;l of sliced potatoes 
and a frying pan, he can infer that she is <joing to make fried 
potatoes. He can also infer that the slices came from a v;hole 
potato^ which w^as grown on a . farm. The child could 'not make 
these inferences unless he knew that most potatoes were grown on 
farros and that potatoes were sometimes peeled and slice.d and fried. 

Other examples of, processes with the child should be made 
familiar: ' "■ g • • 



1. How food gets to the. store (follow different foods back 
to farm^) . 



• ^.^ .^^.^ Solutions J - Self 

Inferring ConGcquent Events 



2, How pattern pieces are cut f romjwat<yial and made 
Into dress or suit. 



3, How ball of wool and knitting needles are used to 
wake sweaters, 

• ■ . '-^ 

4, How flov/crs grow from seeds, 

5, ,How chickens hatch from eggs, . • 

Sometimes inferences become more limited as later stages of 
*a process arc reached: 

Example: If you see someone knitting, you could infer 

that he is making almost anything (socks, hat, 
1 .gloves, rA/cator, . etc, )• If .you continue to 

/ J watch and notice that he has knit a sleeve, you 

must limit your inferences to only those articles, 
of clothing v;hich have sleeyes (coat, dress, sv/eater 
jacket, etc) , . 
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& Solutions) - Self 

(Research Memo - Lewis Bernstein 2/4/ 



Problem Solving u / * 

Creativity 

WorUn. definition: f -f^.J— ^^^^^^^^ 
sesame Street instructional goal of Xill in generating 

Xt is defined by ^^^l^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ , 
possible ^ol-txons: ^hat is the pr^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

to solve a problem, ine cnixa " ^ called creative 

and applies it in a unique undefined by 

(what is meant by "unique" or ' ^'^^.^^"':i„i^f^requiif^ the child : 
iost theoreticians) . Most ^-^^^/^-^f/^^^^J^^ three examples 
S = ?S "-e iStr^nd-si: production i,ea. for^ 
each. 

Test Itemr. ^') 

The child in told a conc.pt (e.g , sho^t big, ^ . 
asked to nc-or-G as limny ob3ccts as he can that dispxay 
characteristic. 

Tho child is asked think up various °|=>°"° 
make a paper glider, to use cit> a 

istics: * ^, 

a. ^ They were willing to take a chance, to xisk a cra^y idea. 

b. They were less worried about making an^ error . 

• xt would therefore follow that of the -eativity segm^^^^^^ 

that. we do produce, the ^'^^^Z^J^lo^^re worried 
be reinforcing and supportive, f^^™''''' gig Bird or Grover) 
about the possibility- of making a ^^^^ake (e.g^^ g reinforced 
should be encouraged to risk making an error and 
for their creative idea (if -it is gqpd...). s 

Some Suggestions ; . . • 

m,at should be the content of thesS c%aUvity se,ments7 
curriculum areas, if we decide to deal with it at all. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



(Gehci ating & Evaluating Explanations 
& S^ut4bns) u Self ^ 
(Uesc^*<U^ Memo - Lewis Bcrui;tcin 2/4 



Proh.lom Solving 
Creativity 

Working definition: This concept is related to the current 
Sesame Street instructional go-l of roa^onipg and problem-solving, 
it is defined by most psychologists as a process skill, in- generating . 
possible solutions: that is, the production of alternative ideas r 
to solve a problem. The child who uses thG knowledge he has Icacned 
and applies it' in a unique! and instructive way is called creative 
(v.'bat is meant bj "unique" or "constructive" remains undefined by. 
most thcoretidi-ans) . Most tests for creativity require the child 
to gciic-rate manv; and unusu; ! •hyuothc-L.-s. Beiosv arc three exaniples 
of stanf.ard items from these tests, a^id some production ideas for . 
each.' \ , , ■- . . " 

Test Items . • 



1. The child is told a concept (e.cj., short, big, round) ahd is 
* ■ asked to name as' many objects as he can that display 

characteristic. 

. .. w • 

2. The child is asked to think up various and novel uses of one 
given object (e.g., .use a piece of paper, to write on, to 

. - nici,ke a' paper glider, to use as a basketball, to clean up.). 

3. The child i^; i;hov;n an ar.biciuous line drawing and is asked to 
name all the objects that the desicjn nakes him tliink of. 

In general, those children who afe- con^^idered creative (defined 
' by their score on these tests) displayed the following character- 
istics: ' ' . 

a. They v/ere willing to take a chance, to risk a cra^y idea. 

b. They were less worried about making an error. 

It would therefdre follow that in some of the creativity ^egmer 
that wc do' produce, the characters v7ho react to a creative, idea^ould 
be reinforcing and' supportive. Furthermore, others who areJrfflfried 
about the possibility of making a mistake .^(e.g. , Big Bird or Grover) 
should be encouraged to risk making an error and then be reinforced 
for their creative idea .(if it is, good,..). 

Some Suggestions : 

V2hat should be the content of these creativity segments? .. . 

At this stacjc of the season and without a firm commitment from our 
funders, we should relate this potential curriculum area to current 
curriculum areas, if wo decide to deal with it at alL.^ 



Problcmjkl^^ Creativit y (cont.) 

For 'Example ; 

' 1. Given a relational concept, the' child (or^muppe^ , 
c^rret character) demonstrates (or narrates) for tne nome 
fiover tho'e different objects that display the character- 
istics of the concept. Example of a bit: 

Concopc: ROUND 

' a. round white circle; cut 
/ , ■ . . - 

b. • round white wheel; cut 

c. ' round white .balloon; cut 

a. round white basketball; cut 

e round v;hite donut; cut 
Blank. Audio: Adult 'narrator: "OK, how were they all alike- 
Show all of the objects - children's voices; "ROUHD" 
Narrator: "Right" ■ , . • 

One child's voice: "They were all white ^ 
Everyone (kids) giggle 

Ha-rratpr: (begrudgingly) : "You're right, too 
' One- child's voice: giggle 

' -Z^ia-cn an object, (e.g., .a tool, or machine, a body part, 
^^plant, an animal, a letter, a number, ^ "^^^^^f ^^^i;^, 
gcometurlc form, etc.) demonstrate; vicuali.e ^^^^^^^ 
the child at home to think up varied uses of that object. 

Exampjf of a bit: 

Object: HAI'JIER . .. 

.Narr>ator:i "What can you do with this?^^ 
• Visual: Ham^Tier 

Audio:-' Kids' voicqs - "Hamm.er a nail" \ oolite 
Visual: Show the action while in audio - ^Ve hear poli.e 
whispers of respect (buzzing) • ■ 

-Narrator: "Very good; what else ^ • I 

tTliT-TToicc - "Kn^cR s=.othin, with ^ ha^or into, 
•something else and make a Statue... > • - 
ViJiual: Show sculptor's hand with a chibel 
Audio: Mor6 buz:iing and a little applause 
Narrator: "Excellent" < 
Kid's Voice: "Ahem.." 

f^^l2:^m 01=0 ttat you c.,„ do with a hn^ncr 



Problem Solving Crfeativity (cont,;) 

• ' ' ■ V 

Narrator: "oh?" ' ; ^ i • a » * 

Kid: "Yoah, hold pcpers dovn^ with it when it's wiady. . 

Visual: Show action 

Audio: Silence and thorf app3ause. . . 

^ -. ^ ■ ■ - 

3 Given an ainbiquous figure, or object. The program segnient 
• * will attcrapt to elicit'the child's novel and varied anter- 
pictations of the presented object. These interpretations 
should be rei-nforced. \ ' * 

Examples of some bits, used in the past are: | 

Drav/inc; Camel ^ " • 

Girl v/ith a. Guitar 

Chicken drav/ing , ' 

/ ;\notbeV way to present this' sub-goal on the street could 

be; . ' 

* * ■ 

Door to Door .Al'l Salesman ^ 

Kiiock^s on Ernie's door^ - ^ 

AM Salcsu>.an: " Hi,' there. .I've got something to show you.. 

(shows it) 

/rsaie'Ian! "Figurl it out." describes features and naxnes 

the price. ' , ^ • « 

Krnie: "I know what it is... don't tell me.... 

Potato peeler 
Use it to sharpen carrots 
tls,e it to r;hai'pen pencils • 
To file dovm the count's teeth 
To take paint off old cans." 
' Tvli Salesiaan: "No, uh." • ^ 

Ernie continues recitation ... ' ' 

m salesman walks away, muttering, "Goo, I ^^^^J^/^;^^,^^ 
this here potato peeler, I never knew how valuable it was. 
Ernie: laughs 
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Creativity 



Thd follo-.ang guidelines arc b:^r;cd upon the assumption 
that croativ'itv cannot be traucjht didactically. Creativity, 
n coqnitivo process which stresses the range and fiexibiliCy 
of tiioaght and action available to an indiv.rdual. can at be.t 
only b- stiir.ulatod via the television medium by presenting 
alt^Vnatc vmvs of viewing objects, situations and solutiens. 
we Jiave thcrkore outlined a feu. approaches which might stimulate 
the child's natural curiosity by nodcling a divergent rai^gc o£ 
styles of loohincj. thinking and acting. The obDcctive of the 
cxLnles belov is to illustrat^e a subset' of these styles which 
may stimulate' tlie viewers to think creatively. 



■Sug'-iPj^cd_^'^r£i^_i£il* ' * . 

A, .Spur jgi^ELL"/"- " by shov.-inq c i^Qatiye, . ' 

'cuesti;' need not be celebrities, but can be dravm 
from the- cor.uv.unity at larcjo. There are several 
a\-eas vldch v/ould lend thciTtr^elves to this type of 
treatmejU:: - ^ . 

• 1» Science - Shov: hov: ba^'ic elcraents can be^ 
i * combined 'to create nev; things, e.g. / sodium 

£c cloi-ide £;alt.. ' • - 

2. Art - Show a sculptor creating recognizable 
objects r~c.g., a duck, a baseball bat, a lDust 
of Big Hird from a ball of clay. 

" .- 

3. Crafts ^ Show someone using a potter's wheel 
to make a bov;l or^other ceramic items. Might 
also show hov; popcicle sticks can be glued 
tpgether to be baskets, jeweli^y boxes, etc. 

B. Shav the chil d tha t there are infinite possibilities 
opened to hin or iior by ; 

1^ Focusing upon the practices and customs of other 
cultures (see Differing Perspectives ) . 

2* Shc^^ing multiple solutions to a given problem 
(see Ke.afiorvinq atid rroblen Solving - inferring 
. consequent events . ) ^ 

3. Shwing that a given event „may have been created - ' 
by multiple causes (see j^I:i2nil^ ^"^^ Problem Soiving 
inferring antecedent events.) ^ . 

- !S9 •' ^- ■ 
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Crtsi tivity Go itl oHncs - con't. . / - 

■ : ' . ■ .J . , ■ . ' ' 

• ' 4. Shov/incj multiple u£;cs of a ^ivcn object. 
Exaniple: A stick can be used as: 

a. a bar.cbnll bat . 

b. an .'iiasyinary rifle . ■' 

c. a magic v/and 

d. a pry bar ' . 

e. the handle of a broom ' . - 

The underlying objecti^ of each ' il lustration is ^ 
to r.hov.' children U'.at tRcy need not be constrained 
by ■cr.ta>>lij;hed cor^venticnG. . 
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V7e recoqni/.e that this is already done to some 
e>:tent on the r.how. }!ov;cvor, hopefully we , 
bog in a .rore con:.ciouf= attorr.ut l o encourage chiloien 
to explor.^ ncv.' and different v.-ayr. of interacting with 
tlieir cnviro:i"acnt. . . 

■ Fynranle: An older; child is home alone with a younger 
sibling v.-ho is crying because a gnat har. flown, up 
■ .is or )>cr nas\ The older child solves thas proo cm 

by holdi.a a boXof l'c:--cr under the youngc^ sablmg s 
nose v.'hich causcsVi.v./her to sneeze the gnac out. 



In deve]o-..ing segrr.ents desi^jCd to stimulate cr.eatxvity, 
it is e-s-ntiaT that wc focus upon situations wnrch are_ 
^ctiv^tvO-icntcd and thereby have, a l>igh proba^brlity or cap- 
Tu n^- and'srstaining preschoolers' attention, /^^^hough segments 
Should generally be United to 2-3 mxnute -^f ^ " - f^f^^^.^ 
(3909) remrnds us that if children's antcrosts are ^^^^^"^"^J^ - 
aroused, "their span of attention is as long as npedod to satisfy 
tVieir interest."* 



•Caleb Gattcgno, Ta^ards_^i^^ ^^^J^' 
pacjc 81. 



Problem rolv inq • ; ■ 

Prob.]rrar> aro i.ot solved inrta.itnncously; lot child attempt ' 
•problem, get Crustratc-d, go <may, think about it, return to problem, 
consider another solution, yet angry, give up, return again. 

Buildup frustration levoi. 
- ■pvcn after many fruitless attempts, there is still 
an anr;wer: call an older, brother or parent. . 

Serialize problems, returning at intervals: 

. Big Bird tries to open a package vith his feet, 
by 'blo'.ving on it, by dropping it, kicking it, etc. 
(As in '-Prcpa'ring dinner \.-hile Su.-ian is out" - Show- 6 - ■ , 
• keep" returning to prohlc:ii, each segment ending in _ 
frustration, each new one beginning with hope: "I'll try again. J 

Suggested Prol^lcms: « ' ■ 

Hov to -use tlie telephone (dialing operator) 

How to sit a TcdJv Bear uoriglit in a chair for a tea party. 
(Tie hint dcv;n, pusli table and chair closer together, let him 
stand oil chair, put heavy book in his lap.) 

How to get wobbly leg of "table to stop wobbling. . _ 
(Try putting telephone hooV. on top of table over wobbling 
leg - vhich lifts uo other legs: try putting box of cereal 
undevneath b.^d leg - le'g crushes box; try putting so;..p under- • 
ncatVi ic-i - slips away; .try putting leg into a. £up; eventually 
use folded piece of paper or soiaothing else iippropr late . 

How to slop a noisy leaky sink. 

\(Put a banfuia up the faucet; put a pot under the dripping - 
■intensifies souna: nut a wash rag under dripping: put chewing 
guikup .sx^out; turn up radio; leave room.) 

How t^' get a. ball' under the bed when it' s too far to reach, 
and the %o6 is too low to crawl under. _ \ 

(Try reaching with a shoe; th;:owing a book at it; blowing it; _ 
rolling another ball at it; hopping on the bed; calling it;, taping 
rulers together; getting a broom. " ' • , . 

_ Classic age intelligence test: creatively putting two 
sticks together to form, longer .stick.) 
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tiv iij; & Solutions) - Self 



r ^Hvn oon over head) Show picture of tl^imights 
'« 'f?r4?" p':^, v,hi", char-'ctor then tr.io», re^t.. 

:)f jiolution?;, ^ 

,.„e .pociac in KU-ntityin, ono pa.ticuU. P«W<in an« worUng 
at it. 

Kxcunplo: ' - 

<;:-t i; out end a £or,.. to c,ot it oH the ,poon. 
l-ut the, bread inside tl,c= poan«t butlor and Jolly jar=. ^ ; 
■ TaV.c out «.r.,o peanut butter and jolly and Mx tho,. together -V^ 
in a boyl. . 

,,„,e a bite of. brc^-d, eat a .poonful o£ JcUy, a spoont.ul of 

peanut butt cj:. ' ^ _ \ 

nroblc-T^-. with multiple colutnons to^encour^cje . 
Choor.e versatile pi Ob ..,ets v-nich inhibit further' 

crciuivity - avoxd ^^■^"^^/V'rn .^:-n to be ^o:iCj" once^-in a while. 
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Problem Sol.ving 



cur'ioHty and 5onrtate explanations and so'lutlons. 



\ 



Hi., drippin, -«-a. a„a 

causos it? Tnere cii. rho-k each item 

leg to the leaky, container. . . 

V,at.r arirPir.5 - Ernio. = head W^/f/^^L'wttT 
f lai^^f^aS^^eVaSfin/^i^ierS How to^find 
■ ^^t'- £on;.- it ^P.tair. to su=a„.s apartment - Ahai , 
The sink is overflowing. . ^ 

V- ^ \-'r,^r,A<- hrars Strange thump, thuinp - lies 
-•- - Child in bed at niglit ^'^^^.^/^^^^ers How to find out? 

. - v^^-.-tiin types of problems a systematic 
SorrZ-SiSlertlnri.. -^.a/v to ^ind t.e solution. 

... - .v,-hen a. -^-^f-J clutdTe 1^'erating 

:;:j;^ft.oi^.^n/rn%re:S one ..sto.atic.ii. 

(evaluating explanations) . 

a. IS' it plugged in? . • ' _ ^ 

b. Is it turned on? 

c. Are other appliances working. 

t?* Did you blow a fuSe? •u-„«-> 
t: ^e your neigl^ors' appliances working? 



Other similar types of problems include: 

1^ TV picture is out of focus. ^ 
2' ice crc£un in freezer has melted. 
, 3* No water coining out of tap. 

4, Favorite dress is not in closet. 



' ' tencrating & Evaluating F.xplar.aticr 

' & Solutions ) - Self 



Problem Solving P> 
Example: / 

^ • f J his mother. Counter man puts smaller 
Child qocs shopping fot ^ries to carry it, but • 

bags of items in one h^e bag. .Child 

it's too heavy* he can t. ? 
Child A, w,.at a..I.goin, t= d=T 1 can't carry it hc»e. , 

Child B: . Get a wagon ' 

i don't have a vagon ^ ^ • 

Q Get your mother 

She's sick 

Let's all help carry it . 
(They struggle to carry large bag, but ^can't) - ' . 

.ct'-s take-all the little bags out of the big bag 



Bv. 



C I loiow. Lcf s caKe the little bags. 

. v/e can all carry some of the iitT;^ 

.. ^They accomplish task successfully) 



. (Generating 6 Evaluating Explanations 
6 Solutions ) - Self 

Problcat Solving ^ ' . . • _ ', 

■ " t -^v, v^nmiire child to generate solutions: 
Additional e.an,plos of problems vhich -require chU g ^ _ 

' l. A toy'is broXen - what can be done about it? • , 

^, fix it : . ^ . . 

b. buy a new one ^ / 

o! fihd ci new way t6 use the toy 

■ Show «XapX. .olutior* t. a »r*l« - *U =oXutio„s 

are correcv but on=. IS best. , , .-■ 

; : 3-. ,.v.ia ove.~,..erali..,tlo„s that .i,ht lead to ludicrou, . . _ 
consequences. ^ , 



4; Getting to a, goal: ' , ^ - _ ^ - ^ 

figure out patL that wiU pr vo.-t get you to goal 
. - , * point * ^ • 

b evaluate adva.t.,es and disadvantages of each 

■ We. -ichis,hehest«aytog.tUace.tai„P-y..ound ,. 

or street? 

5. Child finds something that doosn't belong to hi« , 
; , • -what should h£ doT^ .. .■ , . ,^ _ . 

\ .f are too small to reach the 1§} 

6. V/bat do you do. if.you are ^ j — . 
sink? (cookio. jar,, top shelf, etc.) 

a have someone pick you up - - V - p .. . . ' 

hf. (derived by observing animals; . f . 

Some solutions can be derivea i^y 

r --i^ Hf. «!ees a cat climbing 
. 1. Man tries to cU"* t"e;Jai s He sees^a_^^^ 

a tree. He puts on pole-climber^ g i 

' ^iryVa t-hrouqh on e^ch step. I 

2. Man tries to walk on snow but -^^^^^^^ ^^.e', ^ 

He sees duck with weobed feet walKing 
enowshoes. ^ 

. . \\a sees a^ gir^^^® 

^^^^ a^fa^pfn^ si^h"aris used a supe..a..et. - 

,he .an ttics to svai,, sees .uc.-s foot. Man puts cn-swi. fins. ; 

i? 
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^ of tvo or more viable solutions: 

Selecting the best of tvo o 

r„^^l><i tv;o or more quite 
in each of the following J^^^^^^J^'^L same outcome. • 
different procedures ^""^-^^,^°ri^ analogous processes is to 
lie ob-iect'o. u.ing and differences, 

-tivate a co.par.son of the. ^ elaborate 

• • . litter-m.chine. Someone f f^f p:3^fool but far 
device, functionally eq«i-^ent o a P .leaning 
less efficient. You could then sno ^^^^ ^ 

Sets with -tho *itt- -chine vh.le^t ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
. pushbroom. After J^^^^'^^^:^ ^ „ith litter machine would 

^ A finished, .vould bo napping. . ^ 

y . . nail driver. - .Halph Vrim^ ^trer, they use 

to drive a n&il in a wall. To ai ^^.^ 
a section of pi^o as a shea t^ ^fj^^^ ^o assemble 

sheath, they plan an f/^^^f/' Several nails. Problem: 
the scaffold, thoy ^^^r Nonchalantly, one produces 

^ What to use to ^f^l^^^^^o^, '^t .aside the h^-r, 

. .^.e W.n hinge. T^^^ 
' fs^-r^iS! rcSaft^rTi^rers - 

rhinge:"'; second f^^^^l ^00^. ' which he propo.es 
tlfe tiring task, .^"^^^'fi^st becomes int^reste^ m .the 
to attach with nails fl^J'lfJ, for the missing ^^-nge 



I,,, Pro-Social 

.1 1. Expression of feelings verbally; * 

2. Expr^ssicn of feelings (^ehavioral) 

, . o • • •> 

3. ' ' Pro-social: • ^ 

4. .Interpersonal coping skills: 



■ Showing that talking at)out feelings 
is possible, desirable 

Showing how to expresSJ certain 
anti-social feelings (eg. Anger) 

Ways to enter groups aiTTinteract 

Dealings with difficult inter- 
personal situations. 



II. Co mpotGnce 



5. Building^ a competence: 



Acquiring a skill to be proud of. 



•III, Indivi^3ual 

A, General 

6,. Individual attention: 
7, Identification: _ ... 



Television character gives- viewer, 
"p.ttention" 



v., 



A television character mth whonv 
the child can identify is shovpi 
as beautiful, competent, etc; or 
as having normal difficulties, 
feelings, and living with them. 



Bl Cognitive /e-nofional - 

8. Awareness of feelings: 

. ;.. . O 

9. Awareness of behavior: 



The child sees that he can pay 
attention to how he feels 

The child learns to observe his 
own abilities, to be aware of hxs 
capabilities and resources. 



C. Cognitive 
10. Messages: 

♦ 11, Labelling; 

12.' Casual tcciiioning: 

EMC ....^ by nar V I --^'jcr^' ^^"^^"^ 

for agfgct Meeti.-^ - 3/25/7'l ) . 



Specific messages about the way ' 
(the world "works," what is nomai 
' jetc. 

• ' labelling of feelings 

, causes of feelings are shc-.-n. ^ 

fpr research' in Childrc. 's Television, HnrW 



Emotions--. Anger ' " I • V 

„aaitlonaUy,. wo have presented ^l^^J^'^;::::^^ 'iSSn'a 

Additional format anproaches ^Iso seem viable: . • ^ 

*. wi^r,^. xri-on^i while a voice-over narrator -presents * 
iK^Y^Y-^-kny^ ^1' Pre<^;ent a blanK visual^ v/nxxo cx^ v^^-i.^^ 

^gOTcrirtion of th. ev.nts^that have .^^^^^^^ 
• the hon.0 viev;ers to predict vhat the J?' ..?rangry and you 

action which is the resolution of the bit^ ^ Ernie. i.m a gi^ 

know what .I'm gonna do . '. •" 
' ^ Resolution: Choose one of several possible resolutions: 

ve.a. ..ea. ^l^^ i:;^:^ ^^^^^^^ 
■ - - iria:Te'/e^.y to rS/lLe t^orC. a =tic. of ay„».ite inside »e 

ready to exolodo (cut to fuse, etc.) ^ 



3. 



Dor.'t do anything - instead plan v:hat to -do;, warn .omeone or just 
accept it silently. . ' 

^slide: "^--^ - • 

a) Bert gathering his cookies 

b) Bert leaves the room r J? .. . 

C) Ernie comes up f^om underneath with his hand on the cookies. . 

d) Bert re-enters (open-mouthed) and sees Ernie . 

fade-in, two anything muppets: "Ok, chief^,what do you think happened?" • 
Answer: "Bert discovered Ernie was eatin/hir cookies and got ingry." 

e) • Slide: Bert is angry. "Veah, so you think Bert is the one who . . • 

yup . . . it's gotta be Bert," etc 



s«me An^^r Situatio ns to Consider; 

" lniustir;r' Fg, t^J:ing sr^cor.e's toys cookies, books, garbage can, 

* cioiileaine, fivorito blanket - borrc.ing without asking. 
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Anger g jSjattoJL^--^^ ' - 




£SS2li'Si22S ■ ■ . . , „„a therefore 'angry. "I'U tell 

focu. on t.. .er.on^aisappe.n.0. ,.na ..ere 

w..t 1 th.* h^. ) ^^^^^^^ ^ 

„i,„t fecu. on t.e pers-J*^o^-| a present,", 

must sec ham.' or, -vna , , 



3 



( Self 



Amotions - Tea r ^ 

• . the factors which should be consiacredo in the presentation 
^elov/^are outlined some of the factors v 

of fear spgments: ^ 

Some q^ncrc vl retrandcr^ ^ \ 

' ^^^^-^ ^ , . ^ aqe levels fhere arc 

Childhood fears are highly -P^^^f^^^^^i^iirvy Jo feL. The same stimulus 
marked individual tlif fercnccs in ^'^^^^f^f ^^^''^^ave another completely un- 
. ::y be extrc=.ely ^-^"^^l^Xf^L disturbed by a particular stimulus 
nerturbed. Moreover, a child "'^^^'V^ i„ another, "tipst important,- a 

, fnlne situation but pay f and begin^o fear all st^.ula 

child may bo disturbed by one particular . . 

.hich are si^.ilar. - . J ^ segments to focus less 

Xt therefore seems advisable in -^^^ S^:^^^^^ ....^.^.r^f .<>^ f-r and 
on the sources of tear cu 

ways of dealing with ^ear. , 

: ■• that are often associated with fear arc: 

— — , ; ♦-v-i*- reduce a cniia & 

X Bxtinction: Briefly, -^^^f f rrarr:^ t^l^^^-.) one should . 
Tea?-i;rripccific °-^^=^:^^-^;;,!jr4 pleasant object (such as xandy 
simultaneously and rcpeatealy P^^:^"^^^/ together with' the fearful 

a happy, unafraid child or ^^^-^^.f^^ ,,,1, fndicate the direct, 

obiect. Although classically t^?;^ P^t- ; ^o the child, there iS ■ . 
Soi'ediated presentation o^/^^^^J;;^^ to believe that if we model 
. .. reasonable evidence <f-- ^^^^^ Sno^^ fear- inducing stimuli to- 

. , « riarkriess, dreamSr ghqsts, 



B. 



^ i« r, a cowering Oscar, a clinging 
A model who displays fear ^^'^''^^ 
child. Big Bird afraid of a shadow . . .) 



Note: 




c<«ragin<,:-and, .«ho °"f .^f^fi," ^ lack ctEoar or assist 

.... 

v,^- fear it would be very effective 
After the fearful model overcomes hx- ^ear, x ^^^^^^cr) or the po- 

have eit;.e. L. o --"i-^^ard™ 
Sltivc model reinforce ^^^^.f^"'^/"'.; person w .o's not afraid of me 
monster; "I UV.e you; you re the pn../ p . 
or "You cid good, Kiel. ' . ^ Q 



Emotions - Fear (cont'd) 



♦.The choice of fear stimuli is extremely important,^ 'Some fear stimuli 
(e.g., fear of dogs, snakes, knives, guns, fire, etc.) are extremely 
functional and np attpmpt should be made to eliminate them on nation- 
wide television.) 

/Vj ... 



0 
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Bmntions--. Fear 

.oocific situations in vhich the primary focus 
The following list comprise, ^-^^^^f 

should bo upon the resolutxon of fea.. - . 

u nia Dira is afraid his 

, A mup=ot with .n „„rc.-.=<.nnblc £cnr °' " ^,^,,^„iu fall on thcr«, e^c. 

oaJin, , ^IL. .ece.vi., an in,.ct.on 

going, to unc uuhoj.. / , ^ 

a doctor or nurse, etc, ^ ^ ^ . ' • 

■ his frif^.^ls --ill rorcjot hiir, vmi u .1''°°" incossantly, conEoqucntly 

r/uir;:«1,"^;i:.'sriona«, ot.. . . • 

\ ^-r,n are afro'^d she won't conie bad:. 

4. vour r.other goes shopping and you axe afro. _ 

, for supp^^^ and you're afraid you're in bad trouble. 

5. You're late getting ho-r,e for supp-- 

. or nesting so:Jne else who's lost -and learning how tp find 

6. ' Getting lost - or ncc^j-i.y 

you way hoTT.e. ' ---.-^ 



7. Fear 



of thunder and lightning. 
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I Coping viit^Jlail'ifiL. K^nno but rather 



an analy 
above goal area 



. , /...-ow are sorr.c typical *11<1 ^"^"^ ^ the=o apprcches 
oifor the °h.ncc for failure or =«;-5:^,^r,e or hesitancc about 

,uch r.iluation= 1= the lac>. °r to ^t. 

^ ■ ::;rt;T,.:;;~e;uri?^Su.<nv i-o .aii^^ 

- • • . vou can't c'.q it. 

It's tnmg; ♦ • , 

mi try again. 

I can do it . . . . _ ' 

or Hesitant Apr^oach^isi 

-"•--t:e^s:^a^'ris/ir 

T'vc never clone ^^^--J' . ' 

-r ^-ir^*^ do it. 

p.ean I can 

I did that alrcHiay. 5 
You do it. 

rcaH; that any aav^e^- 
I ■■ My brother (sister doo^n t ci 

1 My parents v:on't li>:c that. 

i .■ That's no good any^my. 

That wouldn't be fun. . 

, .liod to c-tvoid the' challenge!): 
Bribery (applied to c. 

— , e V^^^/e/i'^r/oT/o: ie."' . 

■ I will be your friend if you 

Cop-Outs!_ 

'''' f,r.,;rao't'hr (because X can.t,. / 

You\ shouldn.T. 

j-ara too little. . • . 

The^ophiki£2^^ • • . ■ 

JiiL'don.; do thing. li>:e tn.t. 
don't do things like tha.. 



- . -v'; h---- rosp6n.c to that failure is often largely 

When a child fail:., hx. lo^po 
dependent upon whothcr: 

■ 1 SoT.eone elcc judged that he failed. . ^ 

2. He hL.r,eU doci.led that he failed at the tas. or atte.pt. 

...o/a.^ .o... oft:u.ed .c.n.n.c. to f.^^^^^^^^ 

■ r,;::;o:..:;...=- -° 

- get'-'-^. ^eone elr.c's point of view 

, . v,]c- it rnd then consider vhy, and resume work 

- accent the fact that yoa bio..' .it c.^ 

on the situation again. . / • 

> ignore the "jud^i-n^r.nt . '. _ 

. ..... - - ..aa.„ ...a ....... 

r^-t^ "It's not ny fault: 
. ,o^or.^ t„o =i»atlc,, without any real undo.stanain, it^ 

- feel revengeful . ' . , „„4.. 

, • .„ ^v.^ •u^v^^^ thexr 3udgip.ent 

. butter up the one v.-ho .aade the ,uc,n..ea., m ... - 
will change for the better. , 

■ :::::::.,...t=..rau...= a.a .oa.P...c. sU.aUon a.tc. .av.„, .e- 
evaluated it 

. tMn. ot.c. =i.,Ua. sit.aticn. -a ways aoaUn, v,Uh thc» ^ ^.^ 

L.. ...a. ...a a.au....... t.o =u.a«o. .=u. .....ooa. 

O ■ °"1rw,i«J a-' •■'hat VM. =ucco.=£>>l 

^ r»i,lctcly aiCtc.o.t ...Tro:.ch - 44 . 



When t he ch 



:hild hinnolf dcciJosJ^iJ:O^JSor^ 



- refuse to give up - 
. - seek assistance e . 



3, R Fuygentiori ' - , 

" • , . -, -Vol,. 1-0 c-iuse confUct betveen 

. . Of »o.t v,„uc to «« HtSi^Wch^ chua s&su ae- 

^acf ,"^rit^r='".rp/:.o"*.oaia a^.. .it. t.i= ...St. . 



Storcot^/j; 
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4^r. f l\Te-"becaune of- v;hcit he is: 
the child is -an automatic faxliae J^ecau ^ 

~ 1.-^ ^^^nf'V^ (Puerto. Rican) (a bird) 

> you're a failure because you're (blac.O IFU_ ^ 

. 11 /nn -r-'v-nce') because yoU're a cjrrl 

. A ^-.nnro at bnf^cball (m ci<;»VL.ncc . ; » . 

4.^„n v'Vo>-e prp.ctice v:ould_j2Clpj_ 
The faiilure sitiuition v.l.o.e pi__ _ . . ■ 

- practice in rcn.enb.ring phone :mn^bcrs ' ' ■ . 
practice in Kotor coordr.nrtion 

, practice in rene.bering what you were told to do „. ^ 

4 vpfchuD (mustard, salt) on your 

- practice in putting the . right e^nount of ketchup 

- practice telling tiii.e " • 

. practice keeping your popsicle on the stick 

- practice learning how to sing • , . ' 

..^ ■ hnd doesn't ■liveuo.t^J^Hit^^ 
The^i^tJ^on^ = — 

. Tus^e spoon when he should have used the fork 

.-dressed. Hr.properly ' for an occasion , ' ^ 

. forgot your lunch, gloves, bathing suit 

. ' ■ ■ ■ * 

■ - got caught stealing , • •, • ^ 

- lost money or shon^^ing list - . . • 



' ■ .4. .in 'the ball game and yo3. struck out 

• . your friends cpcctcd y^ou to, vxn the b 9 

- you were chicVen. 

^^r,y<^ cnr^-e failure: 



- c^^"^- ^""'^ ■ ■ - ,„ ... scho=X, fill V- 

thcnr.on full of inilK 

eon't look or dress liVx the other. 
- i"^'-^'- P^-^^""^"' .. stop crying, can't 

^ in.==.o=l, acts 

_ your ovm brother or .i-stcr, ..-C- 

"duiub") . > ■ ^ 

, attu-,.tion, peers von't.U.ten ■ 

_ child can't get his ...o^i.^^, 

_ too little to join in a c/ano ■ . ^ 

T-,c-i- ror K one thing ' 
. child i. chor.en last -or 

• ...o -oncy, per-nission fro. parents, a to/, 

_ child doecn't have ..o^c/r F 

vhich other children have 



-Wi,,.-^^ such as feeding or 

. Child not Old enon.h r sisters, not 

:-Srgn;SsSrealone,.etc. 

^14- wnrld- everyone laughs at a j 
. incomprehensibility of the adult worl ^^^^^ 

you don't understand, YO^ 
^^^>rK>bHil£_^^ ■ ■ . .Kie to button clothes 

■ - -^^Sf 1=-^ 

your ov;n hair, cj.. rnoDcratc 

- -^.r- s r.:.s;. -irso..^^?— ^^^^^^^ °^ ^ 

with othcrr:. , Lack oi j < , 

butter jA . J . • 



\ 

\ 



^^^.o^lcn^^^ ehclf, too short to- see the paraao. 

• . TOO shorti Un.V>lc to reach a counter or shelf, 

one's boay - wetting oneself, :for example. 
_ poor control over one s body 

u^y,nr■f■ - xoerioncevilJ^JlSlEL . 

Situationf^_llh££r:_r-Oi^ ' ' - '5 

• ' • „^fte - tathcVs Day, birthdays, etc. 

» Selcctma gifts - lav , 

- R^citim: before a group • 

~ " .a le.ds you into the bathroom. 

inability to read leads yo _ 
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; " ^ loneliness, entry into a 

^TTituations involving copxng with loncl 

possible social situaT: ^ ,. 

ft. Joining games - baseoa 
- B. 'Being the new Hid on the blocK 



B. 'Being the new r..^ ^" ■ and, goes off to 

•A child is reoected ana go 

_ ij^agines, dreams . ^ 

_ finds =n=^t^^^^^°"f,^^.. t lonely older pernon ^^^^ne 
. spends so.e t^c . ,,i,ot:ing hoops (then every 

- plays basketball b^ -),^^^ ^ 

T4- is iiT^.Portant to strcoo ^ . . • , 

Ncte: It IS UT'.p block. 
1. airl/boy/vhite chnd/Spanish child 
D. Being the only girl/boi,, ^ 

E Being iEolated by pc-ers. e.g., . 

. child who is 

EX • -Kids in group ^^l"^^*^. f ^^her^Hid looks miserable. 

> Not being asked to play, 
Solution^: 

•■- I*- ''^ *°^ri:41nf « be picked, develop .c*. °^ 
should be emphasized. 
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self (anotions) 



Addltional^writers^^ 



_ T^ffrCh^- Goal Areas 



1 " Standing close and watching 

3. Asking to join - . ' • 

V Sharir.c what you can contribute 

" . ( by inventing a new role) 

5. contributing to g^^oup procc.s (e.g.. by 

■ 6. Parallel play 

Copinqjlith^^ . * - V " ■ ■ 

. Cna can .cc.Xl p.-ious ..==o==.. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

. ..e chUa can „se provi=u. successes as a ba=xs 

•goals' 

2 The cliild can toaginp * -5°^^ ? 

r..echild=an initiate acticnfo.....«d= a, oal 

. 4- the face of obstacles by: 
-3. The child can persist in the fa ^ 

1- y - asking for help ■ ' 
. i • trying alternative approacties - . 

..nUcipaUn,o.,ac.e.<anap.ann.n,.o.t.^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
CUa can P.CC.C P.c..e. in t..n,^c .ea . 

, • CUa can, iaenti.v Ms =.=cc.=e= h^.eU . 
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^^.T -w lacker, Cento 

(presented ->y - -,/o5/74). 
i^or Affect Mcct..ng - 3/25/ /ij. 



^' ,:or research in Children 
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.s Tclevislcn. Haryara U 



birthdays, .i-^its, 

foxvar^ to bcng older. ^ ^.e .oe .a.ath - . 

•cr.d cruost to the program - lixe ^^^^ 
B. - Maybe a P^"^'^"^^^'^^. is expected, but does ^rrxve 

doesn't appear "^J^^^ /rom Misterrogers!) . 

end of the program (stolen 



C. 



D. 



end of the prog-a.. • . ^..^ 

" . , . firing the v.'aiting txme - playing 3 
Emphasize Iii-my , 

for dinnerti'..c, etc. ^ ^ ^^turc 

4->,n4- it is sometjiues necessary tp 
Show the child that xt • 



tjoal* 



„ the cnixo ^ 3„„ethlng or 

saving pennies tor a t ^ 

■ £ ^ a<-4-Gntion. EX.. 

, ^y,^ chUd it>ust wait for ..^^i^yher mother, 

sometimes .he ch 1 ^^^^^ ^^^.^ ,t -to hi^n . 

colored d p^^-j^ ^ ^^ „ 
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Bnotlbns 

3 vhic. involve connict, e.phasis should be placoa on 
When presenting emotions vhich 



;the resolution and not 



solely upon plot development. \ 



I 
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Exccrpls from "Tclcviriior. for the Social and Affective 
Development of Young Children", h propO£;al submitted to 
the National institute of Education by the Children' s • 
Television Kork.hop and the Harvard Center for Research 
in Children's Television, April 20, 1974 



1 



...The^^c criteria led us first -to iaontify the _t=pic of self-cs«cn« 
as a pctonti.Uy appropriate issue. Self-cstec„> is a topic which has clear 
emotional ancl social aspects. It has long been cited by experts as an 
important topic for the low-inco:..e child «.a is' a subject which is deeply 
related to tJ,o child's ability to .rove effectively .£ro.-a the ho.e to the . 
school environment. FurU.cr.ore, v,e believe .that it is a topic devcaop=e.-.t- 
approprlLte for fouf year olds, 
vmlie sellestec. er.er<,ed as an obvious potential choice for the propos. 
project, the toW is particularly nebulous. It can relate to a .nultitude 
of abilities, sKiVls and competencies. Purther,»ore , there can be substan- 
tial t.roble»s of Asurenent if the goal topic is so broad... two topic areas 
cergea as clear pissibilities= (1) the child can face failure without ' 
collapdfng, and-^) the child can enter into, and maintain his .ne-nbership 

within social groups. ' 

Both issues are closely related to the development of self-esteem. 
„The child with strong self-ima^e and sense of confidence is more dike ly to 
be able to cope with f^ailure without collapsing. Similarly, a cAhd with 
high self-e..teun is mJre apt to be able to enter and maintain his presence 
in social groups. Conversely, children who manage to face failure without 
coUai^sing and to interact successfully within groups are likely to increase 
tl/ir pos-.tive self -concepts.. These t... issues also- have the advant..e o: . 
icing con^rcte: specific behaviors involved can I e clearly specified. To . 
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'that extent, they arc potontially .ncasurablc and amenable to production. ' 
Bdeh i=.ucs have been identified as problem, important to the inner-city ^ 
child and' hie ...t.nnce into the school environment, They arc, relatively 
noncontrovercial and would have a broad appeal in several types of cultural ■ 
settings withip the United States. . . ' 

^Vhite (1950) has argued that .the development of a "sense of competence- 
is' a central cor,.ponont in the develow:.nt of a healthy personality. This . 
son.c of pe^f^onal^ability c:.^rges when the thild is fr,ee to explor. his 
environment r.nd to attcnpt mastery of a variety of problems (Win terbot torn-/ , 
1952). Particular chi^drearing practices appear to be associated with the ^ 
early dovclop;r,c:.t of a sense of -mastery and competence; these styles stress 
parental support and approval of the child's initiative and attempts to be 
indepcnclcnt (cf. Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959; Winterbottom, 1958; Siss and / 
WittenSorn, 19G2; and Chance, 1961). Coriv.rseiy, children in homes with 
restrictive parental styles may have reduced opportunities for independent 
exploratory behavior and develop feelings that they are not the principal ^ 
controlling, agent in their environment. •. 

Coleman et al. (19G6) " shov.-ed that when inner-city minority children ' 
- felt that their behavior was controlled by outsfee, external fo.ces, their.. 
* academic performance in school suf f9red as early as the firs,t grade. 
Apparently, the child with a sense of hLself ^an agent controlling his 
•caviror.r.ent is more apt to adapt effecJively in the potentially competitive 
and new environment of school. . j ^ 

The rca=o:>. for the superior porfDrman^c =£ childrcn-with an internal 
- .cn=e =f control arc =tiU somewhat speculative. Early studies have ^ho.,. 
that cl'al-.:c.-. with a lew tolu.ancc Cor frustration are more a;,t to . . 
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' Show rccjrc.ion in the face ot obstacles (Barker, DenJ.o ai.d U'Vin, 
' ■ : Other studies suggent that .ome preschoolers revert to acjgression w^en. • 

frustrated on simple tasks (H.Candless, 1955). Preschoolers who sp^nd more 
time in play related to active" mastery attcn>pts also tend to^be less 
; dependent on others for emotional support (Crandall, Preston, and Rabon, 1950.) 
'• When -such children ,aeet obstacles tW aro. more ' apt to try alternative 

approaches to- problora-solving and to initiate activities on their o^m. .. 
• rurthcmoro.. they tend to 3 ook" together s for definitions of success less , 
■ often than using- 'their ovm standards 'CTyler,, 'Raf forty and Tyler, 1962.) 

Clearly those abflities are likely to bc%ssociated with the capacity; to 
' - cope with failure. A child who can resist regression, loss of temper, 
" • ./ ' behave independently and att...pt alternative solutions when he enco^tors 
, obsWicles is more apt to succeed _^in the long run. 

.:^^any studies have^ shown that' young children vary in their abilities to 
' /pci^isVat ta^ks%.t^ Cr..daI3,J'reston and^ Child^ with 

* . ..external locir/ of .^trol"" nay be less capable of calling upon previous 

-i^^cs' of sucaessWa^^- in persisting at a task. They appear to give 
\ up prcn,aturei; when successful solutions- are cl^ose at hand, or to continue 
' - * obstinately when it has beco:ae clear that a particular approach to a \^ 

. probrem.is not succeeding; ,In both cases, appropriate levels of persistince 
• appear to be Velated to -tlie ability to discriminate." progress « toward a goal. 
. ^tta.>pts' at ^Istery also appear to be- assodiated:^^^^^^^ 

• ■■•Uing styles? ^. Goid.a./aod' Shipman (1972) have reported s^stantial v^riatic. 
;■' ■ ■ in the risk-:takS.g °^ y-"^ Risk-taking beJ^vior h. ' 

i,cen widely rep..t.d to- bc.ss^ociated with the development of the achie^^c^c.-.t 
• . .notive." McCaVnaV.d\-l<)5jB). reports:>that variation in both risk-taking styles^ 
and.the ..Vcvc:-^:,.,^^^^^^^^^^ The child 
: ' o ■ capabTe'of copin,. with^fail^e i. willing to take ^isks, but these risk. 
- \ 1..VV.1.- ' "Hi^/ik>*i. ivy to take risks is r.sr.oci.-.tod 
^fc-i.. ■ . : ' ' - - - 
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his alu.lily t.o jiiLiatc. action tov/Ard the <jonl. His incf crc-ncg for moderate 

9 • ■ 

rls):s is associated 'Wi th thir. ability to try alternative approaches to 

solving tho Sv-inic proble*^u Children with a low ability to deal v/it)i obstacle 

cither avoid taking rir;):n at all or v/ill take "v/ild shots" at problem solvir, 

cxx^ecting that one liicky attempt v;ill lead to successful outcomes. Ability 

to accuratcjy x^crcoi^e chances of success also appears related to risk^takin^ 

Sears (19G-i) rex/e^r^ thiat x^oorer s*^uacnts in first and second grade have 

unrccil j L.tical-ly high cstir.Mites of their ovm ability. High risk--taking' sty] e 

« 

qre less likely to lead to successful problen; solving, ' . ' 

' Chronic failure ip.:»y load to tho dcvolo];j!Tient 6f avoidance motives in 
situations whv.'rc failv.re is a pc.i^sibility , Atkinson (1950) has mccisured thci 
fear of failure ana found it associated v;iJJa.-trCTrcTencies to avoid competitive 
si tuationr^. Clearly youvig cliildron v;it}i such avoidance motives arc less apt 
to do ;;e31 in an Air.er'ican oducatiorjal environ!:\ont vrliic)) is often keenly 
coinpct i Live* ' ' ' ' * , 

There is a grov:ing literature v'nich suggests that observiiig others deal 
v;ith anr-iiety^laden situations may have a measurable effect on the behavior c 



the observer, Severcil studies have shcm that conditioned emotional, respohs 
can be acquired by observers v/atching others deal v;ith aversivc stimuli (e.g 
Bandura and Rosent^.al, 19GG; Berger, 1962). More recent research suggests 
that avoidance behavior coji be significantly reduced by the vicarious 
observation of others (Bandura^ Grusec, and.Menlovo, 1967.) Other studies 
have shcv.Ti t*hat television can desensitize children to the effects of violen 
(Cline, Croft and Gourricr) , If the media can desensitir.e ^-hildren to 
violenct!^, taf\ it perfor;a a more socially desirable function in reducing 
children's emxieties about coping v:ith obstacles? 



his ability to iutiu^ci action tov/ard t}ic. cjoal. .His preference for laoJcrato 
•rfcks is cCSncc'iated v;ith this ability to try alternative approaches to 
solving tho r>c.r..'j laoblr.a. Qhildrcn with a lov; ability to deal v/ith obstacles 
either avoi'l taking rickn at all or vdll take "v;ild shots" at problem solving, 
cxucctinrj t!i.:t one lucky iitterapt will lend to succcr-sful outcomes. Ability 
^o accurately ncrcoive chances of success also appears related to risk-taking. 
Sears (19G-i) reports tha/ poorer students in first and second grade have 
u:iioaIistic':.2.1y high e:.ti mates of their ov/n ability. High risk-taking styles 
arc lens likc'ly to lead to successful problem solving.. 

Chronic failure ty lead to tli? develop:.iCint of avoidance motives in 
situations v.i.aro failure i^<; a possibility. Atkinson (1050) has raoasured the 
lear of failure and fo'a:^.d it associated \/i th tendencies to avoid competitive 

c 

sitintioris. Clearly .yo;::;g children with such avoidance motives are less apt 
to do •■•'01 in an Ar;.cric.ai educational enviror.tr.^it which is"^t,cn keenly 
co:: pc^t i cive. • ' . 

There is* a grov.-ir.cj literature v;hich suggests that observing others deal 
v;ith anxi^'ty-laden situations may have' a measurable effect on the behavior or 
the observer. Several studies have .shov.7i that conditioned emotional responses 
can h;e acquired by observers watching others deal v;ith aversive stimuli (e.g., 
Bandura and Hoscnthal, 19GG; Berger, 1962). More recent research suggests 
that avoidance behavior 'caji be significantly reduced by the vicarious 
obser^/ation of others (Bandura, Grusec, and Menlove, 19G7.) Other studies 
have shov/n th.at television can desensitize childxen to the effects of violence 
(Cline, Croft and Courrier) . * If the media can desensitize children to 
violence, can it perform a more socially desirable function io reducing 
^ Chi3<3ren's anxieties about coping with obstacles? ; 
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^ A child's c;cnco of pcrijonal v/oith is built in pari on his evaluation 

oC his capacity to cope with his environment. In the mr uit of; his needs 

i 

the young child v/ill inevitably encounter obstacles. The con-ipetcnt child 
is morc-^ effective -both in pursuing his goals and in facing failure if-.it 
should nrisc. In the last analyro .s, the lioy to competence nay be the way, • 
in whiah the child deals with obstacles. If they are perceived as insur- 
inounta!>la difficulties, thoy are" apt to overwluam tho child's aspiratioos. 
To cope r.orc effectively tlio your.y child lauDt be able to be adaptive in 
tho face of c.li:.t.',clcs arict the pj:o;.i^cct of failure, to use his imagination 
jn crv-ative i< r.^istanco, and to prevent obstacles from sapping, his deter- 

ifiinatioa . • • _ . . 

The. sti;.lio:: cited alove suy'j'^'^'^ several possible perspectives for a 
lolevision t; cr^.cnt of f?.ilure. Presentation should foster a greater sense 
of internal conLrol on 'viie part of the child', a sense that he is an active • 
agent v,-1)d can nacr.essf ul ly i;-.nipulate liis environr.ent and satisfy his 
n'eeds. By 'v.-ithstandiny frustration v;ithout regression the child sliould 

b" able to- resist dependency and be p.ore pro-activ,o in the rr.astery of his 

ft ' 
cnvironr.cnt. He shovJd bccc;ae ir.ore discrimir.ati ng in his efforts to 

persist v.'ith a particular approach to a problem, more refined in his 

ability to diseriininate his ov;n pr-cjgrcss toward a goal, niore capable o/ 

defining his own standards of susccss, more sophisticated in trying 

alternative arproachas to the . sajr.c problem, and more capable of identifying 

his o-^-w successes, whcf.vjr or not they are praised by others. Hi|. risk- 
's 

* taking style should becor.-.e :r,ore moderate a^d his capacity to initiate 

• activity ir.cre.-^sc/ Wl of these changes wo would expect to be associated 
wilh a gonrral >-''-c?.i:.e in the fn<-ir of failure. 

Finally, if the young child cKpcricn'ccG .feelings of f rustKa-tion, disa 

ERjC ' .^..pir.ir.lryr.t, -cjectio-) ..nl _ sadness at not .v.v^ining •.;hat he'wants, he i.-.-t- ^ 

• - ' . ' . .. • / • - ■■ 



I ! • . - .0 not unicmc to him. IJy rcalizinoj that 

. »\ • nu-< o cmotionc; arc not uni-^iuw 
unacrati.nd that tlic.o cuu 

- . . • . .,n,l conccrnr. in encountering por;:iiblc 

aUVoplo face the name anxictxcs ..nd conccr 

tailurc, h. r..y ^c'bottor e.uippod to persist. 

^^^^"""T . hin.clC viU be substantially innucnccd by others' 

' Hi^- c-uccc.scs in dealing effectively vn.th 
^eTc ■ .ns to hin. Furlhor.no.e, hi. -uccc... 

. ... lively to be important co^-ponents or hxs , 
other ir.dividuaic and groups axx2 UKciy . , 

- , Kor these reasons, the child's ability to 

inaqes of h5 5. cvn con^pctcncc. tor the.- ^ . , , 

t:. i ■ - - cua. ..n. ...... 

V i- .bUUv to enter .roups h= " • 

The c)>ild unnure of hi., c.!dxlx^-j . . , 

.„..,.a i.ol..-.o., a„a U... apt to e.pcrie^ce c,.. .o.a. 
: : ..... to .,U..t= .t.,-.t.o. ..U. ot.r ..Uar. ... 

co'.-pc-co.... . ^hiui fa-i'ig school for, 

, .nv ^^•cnif.ier.nt for the youny chilo f-xng 
■ -.-.near to ho t-;pccic.lJ> ■ 

Vf.-.r£i of others and groups i?jy 
Ti'-c-.^ nu:.bors of children, io^r. or ^ ^ 

with .Icii-C,'- Jl^..... cr,/%f-if ic 

./^ectiv-ly in the school eiwironnent. .pccific 

i . . , .:...ent-the .hill's repertoire of initiating, contact 

* strategies v..h.ch.u..ent ,,,,,,,.eness in cnt^rin, ' 

with othor children are UKely to increase 

. . .ense of social competence, and his ability to 

J. social interactions, h:s .cn.e 

! 'aeal with the new school environment. .strategics 

^ • ' ...c have been .ny attempts to alter ,t,e social interaction .ra g 

^ ._l.V.empts. have been .ade to enha.ce the social.. 

■ - Z^... children...t.ese approaches, employing differential , ^ 

• . ..e sho.n that if peer interaction is reinforced, children 

....forcemeat, have . ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ..wever, th.cs-: 

; ■ will evrnf-'.^lly-Unnlay a highc. l^vel ^- i^-V.-'^tn 

• i •> • .Pd effect s 01. extreme social 

- vr. hive less pronoui.ced ci-iec ... 
J - trcatmencs appeal to have i- P 
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Oth.r .u,<Uc= r,nv3 =,...,.„„ =i«..lo c„.oi-v,.Uo„ alon. without ai.ecp , . 

.cinfor=o:...-,t c.n Ic. chiiaron tc .c^uiro now patterns o£ behavior... 

nacHtio„.i ....... inaicat. that U «,= po^tivo rcpon- con=e.uo„ce= to 

■U. ^oX, r,,.=h «s ..ociai pr.i.o or Wcrl.X r.inf orco,.o„t for ^o^cl 
.e,.vIorl, «c"iiex««. o«cc« on the bbncrvin, child .r« incrcn.oa ^ 
author... I. u.M.n, c i-vio„. .tuaios, CConnor <X,.9) has shown . 

fiU,.,- .c..icti,.,, active social interaction between children, with _ 
,,.i.,ve c„.,c,:uenee» e:,=u.n,. ieaa to a M,.er level o. social interaction 
of narsery .cU.ol „ocU,X isolates. In his' stuaythe rates of social 

■ „,i„„, social ir-olate chiiaren ^.-ho viewea moadlincj iilms 

m,e. U,e iate..-.c.,io. rates for noa-isoXate chiiaren who aia not view. 

• r.--, '/f^vidci-c that television could be i:scd . 

■ to noclcl strategic, for entering .oci.l groups. 
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^. Carofr Education g Toy. Rolen ; - " . ^ 

" to date, tho prooran scgncntr. have been concerned rnost 
with.lHc. folloving r..: o-tr of career education (listed in tho 
■ Instructional Goals Docviniont ast Rplos & Functions). 

1. taboliuo the nn!:<o of r.-rtaiti roles, e.g. parents ^ 
- policcK'.cn, nailmcn, storu ke. per, teacher, etc. 

2. Identifying tho functions that these careers ^ntai-l^ . 
E.g., a) a policcnon arrcnts the jcv;el thief ( n gang- 
ster W.' fanMly, b) :.:.,i.h::au delivers letters, c) store 
keepers r.ell foodstuff:: and other goods. 

\ A» the end of this ..ection -is a list of previous v/riter 
np.\, '.v ides which vcv think can still serve as userul ideas 
f. V- •...-^•'•--s in <-Tc::eral, U.u present strategies and content. 



^V^:^^'d1;xu::T1il;l/'"Fc.;o5i c.r ..,.onts include fe,nale 
^'l"'' . T^:.. i.j Ti-" cr.r-ociully v.-hcn the forraats of pre- 

prorc. . ..^^^ ^^^-^y^^^^ ^^ c:h..ractcr.s. If this goal i;. 

jri" f vnd"" -^.r n;o^r;>r:;ted in^o. .ur curriculum, we suggest that 
? : .-.r"- a-v^ -■x.vur^ to model career aspirations r.orc 

.Sf:;;;Ti::^diiti::;r^;;crfi^^^^ ...ots could bo used to .odei 

this qo-.\. ' ■ ■ ,^ 

.j,,^..,,.. . the prc-school years, sex-typing figures pr om- 

incntly'in' the so:-ialxi:ation or the. child. 

< . . ■ * 

Scr.ie su'j.jc::;l.ionc: 

A. Inagi.nriti on "professions!" 

BB: "What will I be when I grov.' up?". 

Street characters iiaagine what they will be or would like to 
be in the future. ' * 

E.g. Ernie: "A professional comedian. " 

Bert: "A biologist" 

Big Bird; "A feacher" 

Maria: "A lawyer (to take Oscar tt^'cqurt) etc." 



Ho-. 



vci-, they c-'.n be made more sensitive to sex 
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B. Cor,-:nonality of hvnnan resources used to perform certain 
roles. and functions: 

E.g., Luis Rivera's suggestions: 

These are the uctv.'itien, I tho pro-s.hool chile can pepfprm with 
my resources (body parts, mir.d, etc.).. 

GO ■ 



Career Awarcnc£S 

■ . "* ■ . 

And similarly, these arc the activities that an adult " (Gordon, 
Luis,1usa" itcl can porfor. with those same resources. 

c. commonality of functions between people of different ^ 

professions. . . \.,^^rs 

Examples: A TV repairman fiXes televxsxon an auto 
mechanic repairs cars, a doctor helps to heal the sick. 

Visual- DispUV rolos separately aixT'then' place each - 
' the fpllov/ing rolx^ss 

.1 

a singer \ 

an artist ^ • ^ .. 

a dancer . 

and place ca the other side of the screen with voice-over kid ^, 
narrator explaining the classification. 

Exair.ple*. ft2 
Sorting song 

Bur. "Driver ^ Ship Captain 
Airline Pilot 

Choose betweoTi truck driver E baker _, , ' 
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Carooi' l\waronoss 

" ; i ' ^ Sociiii 

PF^KVJOus v;ritf:rsi NcrrEncoK ideas 
• The Child and his World 
A. Social Units , v 

I. Roles & Functions 
People in the Neighborhood 

SL. doctor 

b. dentist 

c. butcher . ^ 

d. • TV repairman 

e. pluml)er * 

i. newspaper boy • 

g. dry cleaner . * 

h. .soda jerk 

i. short order cook 

j . grocer ^ ; , 

k. ^ salesman/salesv,»o:nan 

1. builder (construction v;orker) 

m. teacher , 

n, shoemaker 

Show how people with a variety of occupations co:.bine their sMlls 
to.uchxx.ve a goal (cooperation): example ~ building a buUd^^ 
requires construction workers, plumber: olectricia~n! etc" ^'^ - ' 

Institutions . ' > ' 

a. school ' 

b, library 



EOO 

d« museum 

e* park- 

f. banic 

g. post: Office 

h. airport 



NOTE; 



settin^f L^r^ivtlh^r"^^^^^ 

■^Ufercnt roles while Prcs;nting^;th:r^e\'::e'stt rc^" u^^^^^^^^ 

prin;ina?° f "'"^ '^^^'^^ °^ ^"^^ alphabctrs^san as 

principal, Luis as shop-teacher, Bert as dance instructor oL r,r 
siiiularly, a Bank with the Count as ^ v- f / *' ° 

Oscar as a depositor, etc!>) ^' ^°""^t.as the manager. 



Social Units 



(Writers' Notebook Meetir>7 
3/30/72) 
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Some co:nm\?n^' ^XJ^.9Pl^ seen/ at home : 



MllTcman 

(Bottle:! water delivery ^ L.A.) 

Metermaii 

Telephone Man 

Painter (house) 

Postman 

Dry "Cleaning Delivery Man • 
Craftsinaa 

Sonie coTinunitv peo ple seen aiitside the home ; 

Store Keeper , * . , 

Butcher 

Shoemaker (shoe repairman) 

Seamstress . • . \ 

Pharmacist . ■ 

Waitress • . " ' 

Mechanic • ^ 

Bus Driver 

Train concVactor • * ' 

Airplane pilot stewardess 
V?indow washer - 

Roles or cic.rAzod around ^^^;^£c^?c locales: 

H!5ii^:>^ one person fulfills multiple roles ^ grocery store 
keeper is also the postman, justice 'of the peace, sheriff, etc. 



At the £!lor^^_ococin, most of the residents often fulfill roles' 
associated with boats and fishing. . 

In the £ounj^, most residents fulfill roles associated wi^ farming, 
etc. - forest rangers, fruit pickers, tractor drivers, loggers, etc. 

There are some roles which are particularly characteristic of 

^^L^i^r ^'k''''^ venders, street .....pers, traffic policemen, grocery 
casITiers, subv;ay token sellers. 9 ^ j 

Roles assoc iated with clothina: 

■ ^ • • . • 

Unifoims associated with different jobs 

Hats " «• It ,. * . , 



Shoes •» " 



II 
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Social Units 



Carccx* Awarcnp*.)5 



Interdependent Pole s 
Executive - Secretary 

Short order cook - waitress ^ • ' 

Farmer - Grocery clerk ' ' 

Roles Orcjanizf^d around a Function ; 

Taking tickets, Uote all the things yoj need tickets for - 
laundry, circus, cleoncrs, shoe repair, bus or train, merry-go- 
round and other rides at an ainuseraent park, movies, theatre, etc, 

•Multiplo Rorcr, of a Sing le Person; • 

*A perr.on getn up in the morning' - is a parent, husband, uncle 
or brot.hcr. Ho then puts on the uniform of his vzprk - trucker, 
policcrr.aa, firc:aan, etc. 

A v;o!ran is a nothcr, aunt, sister, v/ife, but she can al^o be 
a judge, . doctor , c^ib driver, teacher, etc. 

Some Rolog Beth ^^on and V;o:? .r;n Per fonn- 

Furniture novcrs - " ' . „ . 

Cab Drivers .'-c f. 

Riveters : * 

Chefs 

'Sa3e:nnan or v^onon 
Doctors/Ocntints 

Lci'rr^'ers/Judgcs , ^ 

Policemen or v/oraen 

Secretaries ... 

Artists . • , • 

TV nev;5 announcers 

S eries of P^ pej'^^lgjlg.lg^* * ' - 

Policeman takes a bus to v;ork 
Teacher needs students 
Cross Cultural ; 

The same job may vary iu different countries - cooks,, salesmen 
(selling via door-to-door, selling via sampan, Hong Kong); farmer 
(growing rice in water, growing corn on land, etc.) 
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Caroor ^v;aroiior.s 



Soc|[dl 



CARE!:;R .KDUCATION & SEX ROLES 



Since its first season, Sesame Street has featured bits which I 

aim to portray a multiplicity of career roles. To date, for exeimplq, I 

■ . I ■ 

the "People in Your NcighborhoocV series alolie has sho;m the following i 
roles: firtnan, postnian, gafbagemari'; barber, grocer, doctor, dentist, 
bus driver, baker, shoemaker, teacher, newsdealer and cleaner. The 
focus of this Kcries, along with other caredr-related bits on the progrlun 
was to familiarize the viewer with certain roles 'in the family, neigh- 
borhood, city or town (First Year Instructional Goals Statement for 
"Sesame Street"). The ihtent was not to implant specific career aspir^- 
ationr. in young children, but to give them the fullest possible pictuije 
of the v/orld around tlicm. , 

Muppct characters are vivid representatives of certain 0cc1.mat3.0ns 
because xt is easy to invest a nucpet with the traditional tools of 
given trada - a fireman's hat, a barber's scissors end/'chair, a mailifian's 
uniform and bag. To present glimpses of many occup^iona in their 



/ 



appropriate surroundings, however, the program ut/lized live-action 'films. 

Some of these films portrayed a doctor, a dentist, a policeman, andia 

. ' ■ - • ' ' ' ■ I 

mailman at work. Bits involving "Sesame Sti'ttet" cast members and muppet 

•'regulars" also have been designed to widen the occtipational pictuife and 

• to make these careers and functions more familiar^^^ accessible ti the 

^^viev;ers. Thus children have seen Kermit the Fro^^ as a news report^er, 

Grovcr as a fireman, Bob as a music teacher, etc. 

In portraying' career roles and functions on "Sesame Street," the 
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Staff has hoped to create, over several exposures and instances 0f this 
type of sul^jpr-t, nn implicit n-ssago for the children who are watching: 
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• . Social Interaction 

^'''-'^^^ 2rB>££tivo^ Possible Approaches „ ' '* " 

a. Begin with a^character with whom the child can identify 

b. Begin with character that rh^^,^ A^^r.*.*^- 

xeeis to frighten people, . 

wo Jlvr. ; P-^ot^nd we're Osicar. Khat would 

Ex. Problem, vmere to hang a mirror for Big Bird 

airBird " ^""^ hi^h enough so 

Bag Bxrd can sec himself without bendLg dovm. 

is toSS ^i:^^:^:^:/^: ^-^-^ -^st character 
need of commu.icati:{g your point ofSow. ^^^^^ " ^1^°^' the 

cMl'd 2 canft''""^ '^k'""^ of 'th'c W.. screen so that 

EX. 2: Character 1 is standing on character 2's feet Qiaractor 2 
crxes, but this does not communicate his ^x^t of "ow ' 

' wou?/?^ J'^- character Tif he 
would lik^ him to step on his foot. . . 
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Differing Perspectives ' ' • 

* * • *. ■ 

jGenoral Conunents ; 

** , 

(1) All Rroblems should emphasizq the necessity for seeing things from 
another's point of,,view; emphasize the feelings of those doing these 
-things and of the child to whon it's happening. 

(2) The problems need not always be followed, by a resolution, but alter- 
nate ways of viewing the situation should'be sho-.^m. 

/ ■ • ■ 

1. Problem of sharing and/or taking turns, involving such items as.., 

- toys 

- roles in game (who is thejeader) 

~ taking care of pets or ccI^'nunity property 

- situations where both part:ics want to be first 

Solutions : Children can... - ^ . 

~ Divide items, take turns or play v;ith item jointly 

- Learn benefits of borrov/ing and lending 

- Engage in oraetice of dividing v/here on e^ child does the dividing 
while the second child gets first choices of pieces. 

~ Pool his monetary resources v;ith others to buy an expensive 
toy to be used cooperatively. O *" 



NOTE: 



Two iirportant points should be emphasised: ]). Sharing gives equal 
opportunity for all to enjoy; 2) Everything does not have to be 
shared, e.g. a coat. 



2. ' Problem of coping with bullies. Show that various children handle the 

prdDlem_^'<3iffererit;ly . *r . 

- Avoid the bully.' 

- Ignore bully and' play with another friend. " . ' 

- Get friends or sibling older thai; bully to break up 'Wf ight without 
harassing bully. 

- If bully younger'; might realize that a yoimg>hild doesn'-t understand 
when he does something wrong, e.g:, takes blocks apart, breaks 

a toy, etc. 

3. Problem of wanting the same privileges as peers. Everyone else's parents 
allow their children to do something butchild'in question isn't allowed ' 
to do it. 

4. Problems involving group consensus. Child wants to play one thing, but 
■ group waAts to play something elro; 

- Child decides to join the group any^vay or plays something else. 
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■ ' ^ ' Social Interactions 

>\ ^- • ' ■ *.. -.■ .* 

5. Problem of being difforenh Av^i^^ ' ' 

non-uniforndty -of pojpk .n gener:^'' ' - ^^P^asi^e the. 

~ Waving dif fprcnt looks . , • • . 

- Having different talents and abilities ' ' • ^ 
. - Having different acconts . • • \ 

- Having' diff-rent habits ' ' - 

- Having di-fforent desires or aspi: , ions " " • . 
6. Social problorr^s arisina ^r-r^^. • . 

shouM c..„,e v.^cn „oTi;f:Lauri:"™a:r''° inf=™„.io„. (Perspective 

" ii'fltLS:;"'^^'^-".--^-^"- >-.b<=ut .pthcr. on the b.(sls or incomplete 
- Over-genc-raU.ing neg«ive first impressions 

/. Problcus of taking anotlier's nninf • 

of different points of view' ' °' ^-"ic juxtaposition 

Kx.: P.i. is using a stack of books as a table }4a 

P.2. enters and. v;alks away with books. 

P.I. rur!s-:^ftcr s.houtinqife"r.^-nr k- v . 

P. 2. does:,ake, obviousaf thinkit P 

^ i-nm.Ning P.i. ^.g short on marbles 

8. Problo;.. of wh.t to do with a broken toy, ' ' 

- Show that each .Child .ay^.ave a different solution, . ' 
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Social Interaction 



Diffcrini Peri:,">ective? 
Perception 

1, Visual Perception ^ ' . ' 

a* Based on position - Visual perception changes depending on where 
you are standing and how tall you are, etc. 

Examples - a. Small kid in elevator is surrounded by legs, 

b. Dog coining down the street may look small to adult 
but large to a child*. 

^Play guGSsii;g game - what is it? Showing common objects seen 
£rom different angles. 

Old story a.bout three blind men touching different parts of an 
elephant arid guessing that it's a tree, a log, or a snake. This 
can be cliar.gccl so that big, people only see one part of an object 
and guess wi.at it is. ' . 

Use bo-Jy parts seen from different angl-es. 

Kxtrcme close-ups of animal skins. 

Have a group of: people each of whom has seen a small part of a 
scene reconstruct the whole by adding their perspectives together. 

b. Based on attention - Different people attend to dif f erer ^ aspects 
of the seime object or situation.- 

Exaiaplcs - a. Ten people may witness the same thing, but pick up 
different aspects -of it. 

b. Play game whera an object or scene is presented on 
' the screen for short periods of time and tlien kids 
■ are asked questions about it, i.e., what was the ^ 
boy holding, etc'. 

2. Emotional perception 

Different popple have different emotional reactions to the sajme object 
or situation. ^ 

Examples - a. Emotional reactions - fear. ScJmething will frighten one 

child, but not another, e.g., loud noise, big dog, thunder, 
strange person, etc. 

b. If you put difi *^ent poo:.)?'j in the some situation,/ they - 
would have diftc'rent reactions: . . 

' - A- musici^nn^ moving next door. On the one side the tenants 



Social Interaction* 

Diffprinq Perspectives " . . 

ESnotional perception (ccn't.) • ' ' 

are thrilled. Ua^evcr, on the other side they are very 
cinnoyed at the noise. -*» 

i 

New house going up. Could get into what it's like -to 
go to a new neighborhood - ejcciting to some and 'frightening 
♦ to others, 

.r Going on a trip for the day. One perspn loves the idea 
because he got5< out of doing ,s6me.thing he didn't want to 
do while ajiother has to give up s6:acthin^ he wanted to do. 

c. Tv;o boys receive identical boxes as presents. Each imagines 
it to be v/hat he v;ants - differing perspectives,^ 

d. IhiW baby ccnici; hone - everyone is happy. How , does the , ' 
three or four yccir old feel in this situation when he gets 
less attention. 

e. Tlie child should be able to take another person's point of * 
view and to uiiderstand that person's perspective, thoughts, 
and feelings: 

- Emx:»hasi^:e also the multiplicity of child 2>csponr?es to 
another pcrrsor.'s perspective or feelings. l;;or cxaraplC; 
if a play-nate fools sad, possible kid responses could in- 
clude: "I don't feel sad," walking av;ay from the situation, 
"I am sbrry you feel say/' trying to make playmate feel 
happier, asking why, listening, talking about it, etc. 

- Use a focal point to concentrate on this problem; e.g., 
a baseball gamoi. One team is winning arid one is losing. 
One child on the winning teajn is jubilant over his victory ^ • 
but one cem take time t® understand how a child on the 
losing team feels. . . , 

f. Project the idea that doing something for another person can 
make them happy and that in turn makes you happy. 
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piffcrinq Perr>p<^ctives \' • .r. 

Suggeatea Topic s: ' . • • • 

1. ProlUcms or^.sing from ago differenced. Three- year old is not permitted 
to go to the nbvics alon^^ as -doc.<; hi^l/her oiaer sister/brother.. 

2. Several children want to 'sit on adult's lap while "he/she 'reads 
story. Situation mu.:L- be resolved Gince only one or .two c5-»ildren 

sit on an adult's lap at the scene time. ' ' ' \' 

3. A child is nho-..-n v.vatchir.g two chiJdrcn argue over something. Ch'iia " " 
considers in his mina- the alternative sojLutions to the argument. ' 

^^olhor variation -is to show onc'ehild resolving a conflict between 
•two otheri;, o:.ly to be tfifown into the same conflict himself. m 
this way, he to> findn oit what it feels like to be in the situation. 

ExamplcG: , sharing a chair - ^- ■ 'l " 

. & looking f'Jrough a hole in "a f^nce at a construction site^ 

4. Ro]e playir.g c^n be used'as an e'ffccitive technique. For instance/ 
-caiulren o;; >;t:roet could pretend to bo soWio. else, e.o., on<S 

of Iho :.-upr.-.tr.. (Mote: It may be difficult for children of this 
age to get tfc r..03sagc Ei:)ce this skill comes later in the develop- 
« rr.ental stage. ) • " 

One way to i llur.tr.c-ite differing perspectives ^and at the same time 
help^chlldrcn identify with the cast ir.errJDers as individual, is to • 
show cast rre:,i.ers reacting in an indiyidual (and consistent) way to 
a variety of situations. As the children learn' about the personal 
preferences and emotional porcept^pns 'of the cast membersHhey should 
eventually be able to make predictions ' about how a particular cast 
member will react in a particular situation. 

5. Three children are shown." One says t^ .the other, "I don't like You " 
Then the third child comes up and says the sape thing to- the speaker. 
Thus, the chald who made the remark first learns what it feels like ' 
tp, be spoken to in this manner. • ' • • 

6. Focus upon other conflicts between people, e.g., children, watah^m 

TV always fight dyer who wants to watch what. " ., « 

7. Some conflicts can be resolved by sijnple consulting the appropriate' 
sources- of inf orm?ition. " ^ ^ , 

^ , Example: Kids arguing whether "the house around the corner is 

white or blu.o. Conflict. can be resolved by simply Walking around 
the corner and looking, at the house. ' ' • . 

■ .' ' ' • 

!. Project u v..e.vvrs that thetc'are some oonf licts ' tr.it have no reso- 
lution, r,c that they will be al^le .to' realize ,t;his v .eh such situations 
. arise and ch-Vrhy terminate the argument perhaps wi h, ."Wcll,..'l guess 
_,wc 11 ju. -r, y -to-. on thif. so lot's op it." 7.i 
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9, * Conflicts hrt'./ecn children and adults can be treated. 

Exan^plo: The adult has done something to upset the child 
but do'-T.n't realise it. The. child cries and pouts by him- 
, self up.lil the adblt finally finds out and explains that it was 

an accident, ♦ • ' ' 

Note: Foroot ion pronises are a source of great .disappointment and 
)mrt. to ycung "cliildrca. 

10, Uir\: Cell] in j often us.od byl young clu.ldren. Revolving this situation 
jc; very diiiivult. On suggestion is for tlie child tp explain, 
*'l)on*t cal] ry: that because* I don't like it. Ucm would you like ^ 

* jt it I* did tliat to vou?" However as v;e eill'4:now, kids ^v/ouldn ' t 
use this t^: ]:niqu*.: si:.c o it v/ould"liave no cfXcct on. the narne caller. 
Due to social bacMgrc.u::d sorr.e chi'ldren ar*e "told to walk away from 
a situatio:; of this ty: c, w]\ile others would be punished by. parents 
i-f ^thcy dicln't resolv.: it , prcbal*j]y by' having a fist fight. There- 
fore/ it h :i ' J: ?%c-n rAic-e..tcd tha/u you avoid rho sit uation ' on the shov; . 
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Social Interaction 

Differing PcriipectlvGS (broadening the child's appreciation of other 

cultures) *. . - 



Select g foo d use d by rnany different cultures that i?^ basically the samo : 

s tuffed broad: o r pastry fill ed v/ith moat : 

Hamburger or sandvich, hot dog . 

Far ^ar>t - faiafel c 

Mexican - tacos 

V7eGt Indies - rote 

Ru^i£'.ia " blini 

Europe - blint::es 

China - type of dunpling, wonton or dem sum 
Puerto Rico - pastclillos 

». ■ ^ ■ 

France *- crepes ' 
Panama - empanadas 

Could shov.* til'- different types of rice : • ' 

Mexican" rice - ' ' / 

Spanish saffrpn rice " ' " . 

Chinese }x>ilod. rice 

Rice Beans / 

Could also shov/ Dasta in its' d iffcrcr,- ^^^^^^ ' 'v • • / 

~ — — ^ ■ — ■ ' ^ "~ '■ T . * ' I 

Lunches var y across culturen ; . ' / 

- -Differc^nt; containers or lunch pails are used by people of different 
cultures from v;hich will be t^ken different types of lunch - 

♦ • » 

- On a construction site the workers usually use a lunc?h box, or a 
lunch stand. » 

"/ 

- VJorkors in a field will either bring their lunch or have it brought 

^ to the;' ' ■ ' ■ „ . . . • ' , ' J ' 

7^ 
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Coo peration ' . * 

Cooperation Is rational social exchange for a purpose* It 
is absolute] V essential to make the viewer av/are of the motivation 
for cooperation, ' ' . 

Situations should bo presented v.^hich show the positive results 
of cooperatioa as co^ip^-ircd to tht^ negative results of lack of coop- 
eration, • 

Division of Labor • . • 

The i:\otivation for this type ol cooperation should Ifb made clear. 
Tho vicv;or should sec tlu.t all concerned have a stake in the. outcome. 
The situaticTi chosen to illustrate division of labor should be one in 
wlrich the i ol lo'.ring criteria are :aet; 

1, IVo or tnore poopJc^hcivc Ei common goal. 

The acconplishrrcnt of this goal requires a particular 
sk'ill or resource. 

I • 

Tho coal cannot be achieved as easily by any one person - 
alone, . 

Example - Two children find a pile of lumbar and decide to cafry 
it hor.e to' build a tree: house. Neither child can carry all the lufri)er 
by hiiv.self so they divide^ the lurruhar and each ^child carries half. 

■ Coiphining of Skills - 

The situation chosen to illustrate combining of skills should meet 

the following criteria: 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ . " * .. 

1. Two or more people have a common goal 

2. The accompli shTuonts of the goal requires two or more special 
skills or resources.. ^ 

3. The goal cannot be achieved as easily by one person alone. 

; ■ .• Q 

I Example - Several people on. Sesaime Strejpt want to build a dog 
•house. Each person is able to contribute a particular skill (painting, 
hammering, etc.) or resource (haruner, fj^iJ^^* nails, etc.) 

* Reciprocity . 

^k)tivating a child to make reciprocal agreertients to cooperate is 
more difficult than tho motivation for divicion of labor or combining 
of skills h-^^'nist-* in many cases tho child must postpone his ovm goal in 
ci-d^:r to h"-.. ;.:^:.'.r. Ihi-j; i-;: : ..rcicul arlv diificult for "the young 
child bccr.u':o his concept of time is not yet fully developed and it also 
requires him to trust another individuaj to fulfill obligations after that 
individui*.* ^^-^al i^as alrcndy been achirr/ed.. rt 



2. 
3. 
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Cooperation (cone) ' *• . 

It would be helpful, for this reason, to present situations 
in v/hich: 

1. The reciprocal agreement spans a very short period of time. 

2. The goal of each person involved is one which cannot be 
achieved easily by one person, 

<f . 

3. Occasionally negative aspects of not fulfilling an obli- 
. gation in the reciprocal agreement are sho\^. 

Example - Susan v/ould like to go shopping but does not want. to 
leave the house bc^iuse she is expecting'^ the nailnan to deliver a 
package. She asks Oscar to wait for the package and he says he is^ too 
busy'r:aking his l-op.ch. Oscar then discovers that he needs a missing 
ingroaiient fron the store but cannot leave his cooking. They finally 
decide to cooperate. Susan will buy the spinach for Oscar and Oscar 
will v.-ait for Susan's package. 



Situation?^) that call for cooperation: 



1. V/ater fountain - one child holds water on while the other drinks 
and vice versa. 

2. Parade or baseball g-ame - both children are too small to see over the 
crowd or fence - bigger child holds the other on his shoulders and smaller 
child describes parade or game, etc, 

3. Locked door or gate - Bigger child 'lifts smaller thild so he can 
climl:) the fence or climb through the window and unlock the door or gate. ^ 

4. Two people in horse costume - must cooperate in order to get anywhere. 

5. Two children have dirt dr smudge on their faces and no mirror - they 
clean each other's face or tell each other where the sn^n.ino is so each 
can clean his own face. 

6. Two kids want to make, money - one kid makes lemonade one sells it? 

or one kid buys sugar while other one buys lemons. They divide the profits 

7. Children can teach each other 



a. 


skills 


b. 


.rules 


c. 




d. 


g tines 
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Cooperation (cent,) - U • . 

8. Children chip in to achieve goal 

a. money for candy movie or toy 

b. clothing for play costvmes 

c. equipment for garae (gloves, bases, bat, etc.) 

d. clothing* for snov.iiian 

e. parts and -tools to make a toy (go-cart) 

* 

9. Children cooperate to make things 

1. blocks . 

2. rjo cart ^ 

3. mural 

10. Children cooperate to get dressed ' . 

a. , girls have dresses tiiat button ur) back 

b. some children need help to tie shoe laces or zip zippers 

c. taking off boots 

• ■ . / . ' ' • 

11. Children cooperate to lift or push heavy objects 

a. furniture c 

b. v/agon 

. c, bo>:es ' . 

12. TV.-0 kids holding ice ^cr can cones, and both decide they are hot 

, and v/ant to ta);e off theVr sweaters. They each struggle with cone 
and sweater until they dAcide to cooperate. A holds B's ice 
cream cone while B takes 6ff his i;v;oater and vice-versa. 

13. Two kids rowing a boat. Oi^e kid operating each oar. 
14'. Assembly line. 

Can also stress that cooperation J^s needed by all ipembers of society. 

1. • Obeying laws - \ - 

What would happen if ever^^one mcide up his own traffic laws? 

This can be related to kids abiding by rules .of a game. 

15. Among young children t'nere are many conflicts over ownership 
regardless of whether the holder actually owns the object. 

Ex.! Two children coloring pictures with crayons; both 

want to use the same crayon. They resolve conflict . 
by breaking the crayon, suggesting that they take 
turns or suggesting that one u^e the crayon while 
the other colors another part of the picture. 
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Conflict Resolution * 

Whore there as wore than one v.-ny of resolving a conflict, you 
could show two kids resolving a conflict one way and then two other 
kids settling it in another v/ay. ^ 

Many arg-u-nents stem from being misunderstood - could have a 
skit whore one child is only English speaking and others speak only 
Spanish. Then bring a third ^child in who speaks English and Spanish 
to resolve the corifU-ct.. 

Other ponnible topics include: 

(1) Problems of injustice - being blamed or punished for 
something you Haven't done, or having scxneone else get 
or take credit for something you did. 

c 

Injustice: False accusations 

- guilt by association 

" guilt by circumstantial evidence 

(2) Problerp.s of jealousy . 

- vrhcn a friend plays v;ith sonoone else 

- of rp.other's or teacher's attention 

- of other's belongi^Kjs 

- of other's talents 
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Man-Made Envirorunont 
* . -* • • *' 

" "Machines - ideas for street use 

« 

1. Make analogies between body parts and sijnple machines. 

2. , Show the wheel principle in: lazy susan, potter's wheel, cart 

wheel, rolling pin, 

3. Luis tries to move some parts into his shop - drags the box several 
feet with great effort and then discovers how much easier his task 
is when he puts the box in a wagon, or uses a dolly to transport 
them, 

'4. Could use a seesaw \o^illustrate principles of the lever, 

5. Problem solving approach can be used to introduce several simple 
machines: 

- How does Bob get the laundry off the clothesline without 
going out of the house to get it? He uses a pulley, 

- Further problcm-solvi\g approach applied to carrying packages 
vs. using a shopping cart. 

- How can v/e get object x t\ location y? Solutions to the 
problem can involve the us^vof' different kinds of machines - 
levers, v/heels, etc, \ 

6, Some everyday objects that might be pertinent to discussion of 
machines: clothesline, seesaw, tricycle\ swing, slide, top, skates, 
wagon, go~cart, magnet, doorknob, bock, meXt grinder, frisbee, paper 
planes or gliders, 

Machines 6 Tools 

- Parts of machines that need care, , 

- Mechanical advantage (e,g,, ways in which machines facilitate 
production) 

- Selecting best tool or -best machine for a given job. 
Using animals as analogies of various tools, 

- Duck's webbed foot compared with swim fins 

- Cat's claw compared with pole-climbers goff. 
/ - Bird's wing and airplane's wing 

- lie^iver's dams p:;o;-lc's dan.s 

- Elephant has hose; fireman har hose 

- Frog':; tongue and flypdiver ' < 
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Machines S Tools (cont.) 

- Cat's scratchy tongiio and dish'-cleaning scratcl^ers 

- Cow's tail/like a fly swatter 

Animal/machine analogies: . ' . . 

I. 

«- Horse and: truck, bicycle^^irfs^^ 

- Animal' bacJ±)one and; Iwridge 

- Duck's feet and paddlcwheel • ■ 

- Ancestor and: vacuum cleaner 

Bnildinos Sx Other Structures 



- Films v:ould be good to show buildings or houses in various 
stages of ccrr^plctian / a 

-On street; members of cast could be involved in building some 
object - a table, v.'orkbench, cabinet, etqj * 
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Plants K Animals * * • 

natural en^/ironmcnt with man-made: cnviroronent. 

ExampJ i - 1. a. Beaver uses, teeth to chop dovm trees • ^. . 

b. Man u&es snw or ax ■ ■ ' ^ 

2, a. Came] stores water in hump 
b. man uses canteen 

3. a. bear has thick fur coat 

b. man has coat made of animal's fur 
" 4. a. fish swirrjning 

b. ma'n in boat or swimming with swim fins 

' 5, a. bird flying 

b. man in airplane ^ . . ■ 

Show different kinds of animal homes and different kir.ds of human. 
ho»e. a°d tScate how each hc:n. i= adapted to its c„v.r=:..ent. _ 

A film could be made on the variety of uses' for a tree. 

Example - 1. homes for animals [ 

2. wood for human homes 

3, fruit 

\ 4« shade ' i ^ * 

\ 5. a place to hang a swing or hammock 

6. ■ wood for fire 

7. maple syrup ^ . . . 

8. paper 

9. pretty, to look at . 

10. fun to dumb 

For an alternative, could show the process of making a tree into 

furniture, sculpture, etc. 

Relate anLmals to each other in a variety of ways. 

1. animals that lay eggs 

2. t. -u^hwv/o fv.r . 
si two legged animals (include man) 

' . 4. four legged animals, etc. --^ 
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Natural Environment 

Plants S An i mals 

Show tlio WAV different animals perform similar tasks: - . 

1. carry their babies 

2. build their homes ' - . * 

3. find food, etc. 

Sh<t)W that animals differ in their eating habits - 

- squirrel eats nuts 

- birds eat insects . . ' 

Shov; the diversification of a product: 

1.. Cbrn growing, corn on the cob, canned corn, frozen 

corn, corn muffins, popcorn, corn as feed for chickens, pig, etc, 

2. Tomatoes growing eaten in the hand, eaten in salads, 
saiidv/iches, used in spagetti, sauce, etc. 

Natur al Procer^sos & Cycles . / 

•IThat happcnfi v:hc:n it rains? 

- What hax:>pcns to the street? • * 

- V^hat sometimes happens "to the sky afteivards? Rainbow., 
Seasonal changes- ' . - ^. 

- Wliat can you do during each season? 

?t ■ . ■ 

■ " t: 

- How do you feel v;hen it's hot #nd sunny? Cold and snowy? 

- What clothes do ^ou wear in winter? Summer? 

- VThat happens to the length of day? (Days are longer in 
summer, shorter in wiiiLvi) 
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N ight An irrnls - Ov;is, bats, etc. - The Bronx Zoo has an 
exhibit, using special lighting. * 



Desert Animals 

and PInnt:?; ^ Cactus, coyotes, camels and their unique use of 

water - How animals get moisture from plants. Hov/ 
aniiaals blend in with their environment. 

Contrasting En- ' 

yironmr^nt ^ Desert - rain forest - glacier? - volcanoes - show 

the different lool:s of the lemd. . 

Relational Con- 
cepts in the En- * • . 
yironnicnt Hot-cold, Wet-dry, Big-lit.tle, etc. 



How Man 6i Animls . • 

Adapt to Environ- 

jmoht Man carrying canteen 'in desert,^ camels in desert. 

Man wearing heavy clothes in cold climate, animals 
with thick fur, etc. 

Different Climates 

& Clol'hin g Sun - sombreros - sun umbrellas - arab head dress, etc. 

Cold - ski hat, etc. Show astronauts clothing 

JPlcinning for Dif- . *. ' 

/ferent rinvironnen ts . 

/ Show kids planning what they would need if they v;ere 

going, .to the beach, to the mountains, to the desert/ 
to a rain forest. . 

Environmental • ' ^ 

Preferences Have people talking about where they want to live and why. 
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Quality of Environment 
(Sesame Street Research Memo 
6/28/71) 



Ecology 



.Underlying the presentation made here are the following 
assumptions: 

1, On;y a limited set of the many possible ecology goals should 
be selected in order to provide for a focused and thereb / 

a cumulative effect on the learner. 

* • ■) . 

2m When experimenting in che ecology area, the scope of the 
experiment SJiioula be restricted to formative activities, 
including, the search for specific objectives which it may 
be possible to address through the show, and to exploration 
of various production approaches, and should not extend 
to the systematic developmontf^^f related measures or to ^ 
execution of a"* sun:imative eyaiu;iti©n. 

3, Insofar as possible, treatments of ecology on the show should 
be obviously .i t^bntif iabla as such fron\ the point of viev; of 
the casual adult Viewer. 

The tv;o n aicr g oal hc?ad5nrs p roposed here are as^ follo ws: 
^* Fo^ ^'^^^^^^ function interr: ct 

1, The child will recognize that a given situation is 
unsafe, unsuitable for certain needs or undesirable in terms 
of aesthetic standards, etc. (what's wrong here? v/hat can we 
do about it?) ^ • • . * ^ 

2« Given tv;o sets of conditions for meeting the same humcin 
need, the child will select the one |nore suitable to the # 
need (vmat's the best^way?) / 

3, Given tv;o sets of conditions wh^ch will affect .people, 
the child v;ill prefer that which yields greater peace; 
happiness, beauty, etc., (v;hats youij' favorite place, and v;hy?) 

B, Consconences of Peoples' Mictions (ii|itended, unintei>ded, desir-^ 
able, unde-sirabic) • ^ 

1, Given a situation in which env/ironmental circumstances 
are manipulated to meet a human .n<ied>' the child can identify 
one or more unintended consequences of either a positive or 
negative sort, including effects that are either delaypd or 
hidden, ^ ' 

I 

2. Given an surd situation brought about by a modification 
of c r virc^^n jntal circinstar.ces, or by a modification ofNpeople, 
ijie child ^^111 rocowjaiue sorao )£ the. consequences of t^ies^^ mod- 
ifications, (What would happen if., •?) 



Quality of Environmi-nt 



General back-ground and pogsiblo topical areas 



A. 



Environ: ^ntal forms often are malleable, and can be 
shaped to serve the needs of people. We should emphasize 
the primacy of function i.e., that the needs of humanity 
come first, and environment circumstances may be created 
accordingly, it is also important to emphasize: 1.) the 
advantages of active planning over environmental determin- 
ism, 2.) evaluation of choices and, 3.) creative problem 
solving. From the negative Eido it is readily passible 
to cmphasi7.c the forms which fail to meet desirable objec-. 
.t.iver,-©r ;;hich givu ris-e to undesirable patterns of hum^rn 
functioning. \ 



b. vnien the^ environment is in any way manipulated by man 
there arc .usually several consequences of this action. 
Sometimes the consequences are inunodiate and obvious and 
soniotimoE thoy are delayed or hidden. Often one action 
will have both positive and negative effects. It is iniuortant 
to enphasii-.e the need for identifying as many of these con- 
seruences as possible in order to facilitate the most bene- 
ficial pl£j:inir.g or corrective action. 

L imits of ' : . tura] P.cs ourcrTs ' 

Pollution - . . - ' 



Conscqux^nces of carelessness: ^ 

/ ' ■ 

A child throv/s dqv;n a soda can, cut to beach covered with cans. 

A neighbor turns th5 TV ^'on too loudly" - the whole neighborhood ' 
turns on their JV's top loudly - noise pollution. 

Follow steps showing how natural environment is spoiled: 

Example: Garbage covers are not tight chough, cats knock down 
cans, garbage stre-.vn ovsr street. 

Fish sv.'irrr.ing in aquariun;. £hc\.- he-.; water must sta" cut over- 
night to destroy poisonous elements, cut .to f actory^wlsterpouriiig ' 
JJito rivers poisoning fish. Should also juxtapose positi'on conse- 
quence if factory took proper precautions. 

i ■ , ■■ ' ■ ■ 

All pollution segments shoyld end on a positive note. For instahce, 
child Etarts_to throw down soda can but thinks olS. conseaucnces if 
everybody does this (i.e. /joach covered with caa#! . He "therefore • 
finds a trash cai. and thriv/s the soda can there instead. 



Environ HP r.tal Pl,-.nnincr 



V 



Could focus upon community action to plant trc. 



:5 and flowers. 



That choice is a factor in role adoption - that option will bo a^art of 
his^latcr life and that his v/ishes and intdrciJts should somehow influence 
or detcrrainc? its course. ' • „ 

The "Sesdjme Street" curriculira goals have i^(-ar by year displayed a 
greater concern with helping the child to undcrsitand his ovm strengths, ' 
powers and cibilitics. In_ conjunction v.-ith this focusing concern, the por- 
trayal of career roler. and oeci^pations has c'ome to the fore as a. subject; 
in which "Sesa:i.c; Street" sho^ild give fuller range to-expandii7g the child' ^ • 
sense of options and possibilities. There fias been a particular'' interest 
in trying to underline the free choice factor in terms of career education 
as it relates to' so: stereotyping. There has consequently been a conscious' 
effort to portr;,y v.'oinon in roles often reserved for men, such as the J.ive- 
action filia "Tho Doctor," which shov.-s a female pediatrician at Work with 
her patients, ?nd "Making a Stool," which shows a little girl practicing 
carpfrntry. Similarly, thore^^p^ft^its which portray male cast metr^Dors parti- 
cipatinc^ in so-called "women's work'," such as the cooperation .bit dn which 
a pixil]ated Luis and David hang up the wash on a clothesline. 

The National Organization for Kowcn has afforded some practical guidance 
with conferences, production guidelines, and script review aimed ar guarding 
against sex-role stereotyping on the program.. It is evident that program 
segments aore focusing more- directly on this' issue. A script recently 
prepai-ed fqr the " program ' s f if th tiroadcast season is quite explicit: 

, .Anything Muppct: "Can a girl be a doctor?" 

••'«•' 
Maria: "Surg^^of course !.. .gir;Ls caii do just about ai\ythinq! " 

. . "Sesame- street" has aspired to^producing ajjpropriate presentations of 
careers and occupational iroles Since its first broadcast' season. It now 
appear, that what i.r, needed is-a more systcivatic in\/.osti/ation into what -r 
arpropriatc, in terms of specifying goals for the prograiu dn this Issue £iad 
m t- t,:.j of Id .■•.ti.ryjng ■...vy.j o0 mcasu.vijirj t, .-i.bsequcpt failvre or succcjs. 



Excerpt:: frc^rn '^Thc Devolcpacnt of Career Awarcneiir; in Children/* l\ Propo:;al 
submitted to the National Inclitute of Education by Almee Leifer and Gerald 
Lesser 



Care er Av.;::rr .>r.osr iiH Young Chil-.lrcn 

By career avarcr.c:;s ve r.;can an understanding of the variety of occupations 
a^ujts hold i.o-./, includincj types of occupations, the activities and life styles 
ihcy pro:.H..t.e, and tlio . porr^onal.i ty cb.a.racterirjtics and abilities that contribute 
to succesn in tl;cn. In devciopincj I'uch av.'aroness One would also atterapt to 
c:iV-rcjc )vi:,cjc of ocuupatio:).- cVdlorcn cor.sidcr appropriate for theraselves 

and in 2,0: o ca5,eG to raise their level of aspiration. AissessiTtent of these 
cjoxls nirhl ir.cDude- a^';::.cj children about the occu]^ations they v;ould like to 
liold as adults a:.d the occupatioiiS they -evpoct to hold. This does not imply 
that those choices rcfJect what children vvi^U do, rather these choices would 
indicate the. boundaries of their unde.rstandincj of the possibilities open to 
thera. 

v;e have two prir-az7 reasi'oris. for believing in the importance of early career 
awareness, the first reason -being an argument by analogy. It is clear that 
many attitudes that are Lmportant throughout life arc formed early. For 
example, sex-rolp a'ttitlude^ determine many of the x:hoices one makes through 
life and the content t>f 'these stereotypes is. acquired by about the age.of seven 

* (cf., Bardwick, 1911)1 Attitude^ tbv.-ard members of other cultural groups a're 
also discernible by .this ago (e.'g., CoOdjTian; 19G4) as are the precursors of 

• iinportkhfe poiitrcaL attitudes (e.g., lless and Torney, 19G7; Hyman/ 1959) and 
morll juc>-j..icntsvU^cj. , Koiilber.y , iv^j). Tiuv carl^y^ acquislfeion of ijuport:unt 

ting* titti t udV-; sug/josts lh:< t an awareness of careers may ^also bo for.ued 
<Wtitc .early in iiGVoloHuedt. 



gRjQd la: 



-li.c second rcar,on to study occupational -awarcncci; in youny cl.ildrcn is tho^ 
• rccc.t direct evidence tlut chi].drc:n as youncj as five do have attitudes about 
careers and. occ^^^..tion^^ a. well as opinion.' about the appropriatenecc of . 
• certain career, for thorn. The. fact that many of these attittrdes reflect the 
stereotypc'a di-vl'jionc; in existing enployinent patterns increases the need to . 
provide yc-.uKj .children with alternatives to. their developing stereotyped 

. [H'l.'c C'pL'i o:)'.... . • f 

Several rvconl' studies document tno early dcvclopuient of -awareness about 
occupations. * Children a. young as third grac^c have a very^ clear understanding 
of the prer.ti,,- asr-.igr.od to various adult occupations. 'Their ranX-incjs of the ^ 
prestige of ' occupations correl-ates ' . 93 v;ith adults" ranliings of the san;e 
occupations- (Sj:.-.-.anf>'ar.u Poscnhorg, 1071). These perceptions of the prestige 
\. V .-ic'^- o--.--.-ions v.-ro ^inilar for wliite raiddle-class children, for workir 
" ' class children, and for black children. Boys and girls of about the sec^c agey 
bavc also :n..do decisions about the anpropr iatoncss of higher status occupation, 
for ther,sclvcs. The more prestigious a boy of this e.ge considers an occxipatior 
to be, t)>e r,oro likely he is to prefer it, v.-hile a girl's occupational prefer- 
cnce is not directly related to jher perception of its prestige (Barnott, 1973) 
Other studies shov- that young boys and girls have adopted current cultural 
'., noi^.r about the types of occupations that men a nd women fill and that |hey . 
CXE>cct to fin when thoy grow up. For instance, Kirchnor c^nd Vondracek (1073) 
L.ked six- and seven-year-olds wluit they would like to be when they grew up. ^ 
Girls nair.od r.any fe-;;er occupations than did boys, with «any giris indicating 
that they wished to bo' i.-thers and no .boys n^entioning father as their adult 
occupational role. V;hen asked what they expected to be, girls more often th.n 

. V,,.,.. a' loss to sur:::rt: ar.' Vher occupation, hven the one girl who hri^ 

(Kjj.. ...... . , . ^ 

rn?^- wanted to be a doctor replied that she expected she •. .uld have to be s.crr,ethrnc 
™ cUc/n.ch a saleslady. Tm:.o s.:< diff .rcucos wo . apparent for :;i - 



specific adulc occupaLio.ir. they v/i.hod to hold than were white children. 

. I^oft (1071) and Nel^ion (19G&) also reportl sex-stereotyped occupational 
choiccc ar.ong children ai; young ao first .-.nd second c/tade. As in the Kirchner 
and Vondracek .tudy, boy. ch^so ma:.v more occupation, than did girls (10 versus. 
8) and were ,,.prc able to suggest a second occupation as the one they expected* ' 
• to )iold (Ix^pft, 197€. in contrast to Kirchner and Vondracek, Kelson (1960) 
did not fin-Vcllffcrences in the occupational v;ishcs of black and white . •• 

■ children. Moreover, -aclvantaged" bl^..ck children showed a stronger orientation 
tow..rd up..Tad>y rv.obilo .^ukI professional occupations than did ■ disadvantaged - 
blackr; or advautaqcd £;nd dinadvimlocjcd whites. ' . 

These .studies all suy.ijGst th..!:. young cliildrcn. have a considerable awareness 
of the world .of work an.^ that thi.': understanding reflects the current, often ' 
stereotype:!, ritatun of that world. It is not possible to predict with any 
' certairty w.h:.thcr this ur.c.orr/ci.ndir.rj changes as children r.ature or as . the 

•world changes. -Jar do we know where children accruired their understanding. . 
'•These are boDi critic^;! issues in evaluating the options open to us to extend 
the range, of^occupations thatHiif^^" "i^^^.^P^^^ ^° equalise the options 

• . . . . ■ \ ■ 

Open to all -cgnents^f Fiocicty. ^. • • ) 

There have been ake:npts to specify the iniportance of various agents in 
dctemihing children's occupational choices. These, too, have usually focused 

■ on .adolescents and youn.g adults. Together they suggest that live nodels arc n^.os' 
influential in deter.niniaj occupational choice (e.g., Pallone,- Richard, and 
Hurley, 1970). Thus, raost respondents list their parents .(usually the sa.-r.e-' 
scit parents) as the ones they believe are most responsible for their .-arcer 

- choices (Pallo-.c, :-'u: V.y, and nicluird, 1973: Rickard, and Hurley, 1970; Peters, 
O 194l;.Gtoinkc and Kac.kowski,. 19G1) . The .vecond source^ perceived as most 

usually; p.:.eono holding tb; v^^-ff^c occupation the resn.,ndc.t . 



has chosen (Pallono , !ic kard, and Hurley, 1970). .Schools, teachers, booka, 
and catalocjucG are generally not cited as influential sources of information. 
Mthoucjh rcscarchcri; have not usually inquired 'into the role of television in 
establishing career orientation, the ubiquity of the medium and its capacity 
for presenting rociainyly live n'.odels make it. reasonable to investigate the 
role it 'could p] ay in tlie dcvclopniqnt.. .of career orientations. ... 

While- there is value in knowincj hov; each source of influence operates (hov/, 
for exa:nplo, do different fcunilies effect career decisions in their children), 
\ic uast begin to discover hov/ various influgnccs combine to>uild carenryav.-are- 
ncES. Tliis latter view n-.ore accuraV.ely reflects the child's experience/as 
he or she natures and provides practitioner.s v.-ith potentially more pov.-erful 
methoJs of influencing children. ' t ■ 

While I/O kiiov; very litt3e about the effects of combinations o'f influence 

*" i, ■ ' - . ■ 

upon the dt-vclc.p;r,c:nt of career awareness, we can in.agine that they are partic- 
ularly iiapDriant. For in."tance, scnio children will be cxposfed to inar.y adult 
'occupational role models. For thcna £?l|itional infomation from teachers, books 
and tclcvir.^'on may be easily accepted and integrated into their existir^g ■ 
ifr&'acwork of occupations they might, consider. On the other hand, those 
children viio have less iirnediate experience with adult workers may find it 
diffi-ult to accept or utilize infonnation thaf comes from those secondary 
sources. They may need a corr.binatiqn of live role models, instruction, work 
experience, and mediated "n^odels to form an adecruate impression of the range 
of occupations available to thc^. - • 

Intern al InriUG:'iceg on Career Orientations 

. The discussion thus far has focused on the development of career av/arcncss 
and those inf Ivrr.-.-s on it which arc' external to the child. It is likely that 
there are also influcr.cas rhich are largely internal, such: as personality^ 
ch.ir'ctcrinti •. •• ar.:! cr.nc.\"tlon:- -f aprropri. tc f.ox- roles nncl facc-rolcs. For 



^ cxcunplc. those children who conceive of thc.nsclve= aiJ^oi>p,ropriatcly a.^^ortivc, 
• physicrily active, and manipulative wouid locjically find the reciuirement of 
some occupations n.oru ca,patible than others with their self-concepts. - ' 
Accurate self-apprair.al and direction into compatible occupations are desirable 
goals in tho devcloF.ent of career orientations. To the extent, however, that 
self-concept is storeotyped by one's .ex or, race, one's, occupational orientation 
may be si.nilarly stereotyped. V.'here this occurs, the.. study of career develop- 
ment dovetails with the study of the develop.nent of sex-roles aqd race-rales. . 
Attempts to alleviate .torcotyping in one should be reflected in less ste^o- 
typing in the others. Thus, where possible, one would want to consider the \^ 
influence of sex-role and raco-rolc developrnent on the develop.nent of career 



ox"icntcitio:iS; 
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Socicvl Croups Institutions 

The Cit y or Tcr./n . 
Institutior:s : 

Focus uyyjn various k:^j)ds of places which are necessary within 
a conuniinity; ..^^ \, . 

a place to live 

- a place to eat 

- a jplace to have thingrj repaired 

- a place" to buy food 

- a place of entertainment, *e,g, movies, circus 

- a place for medical care, e.g., hospitals, clinics 

We cou]cl possibly use? stop/action film to condense the 
experience of visiting a hospital, circus, etc. ' , . 

Con ^onalj ties of Children's Gam es: • ; 

Tag . ' 

London Bridges ' 

Circle Game - people in and people outside the circle 
Hide & Seek 

Marble > stone or bread games 

This topic offers an opportunity to show the countryside of different 
countries as" v;ell as different areas within a country. For instance, 
v;e could sliow children hiding behind coconut trees, palm trees, 
igloos, bcirns, suburban bushes, fences, garages, garbage cans, etc. ; 

Dances : . . 

Traditional dances of many different countries are similar across 
cultures. Focusing upon such activitijes provides another opportunity 
to facilitate the child's awareness of different lands. 

Musical Instruments ; 

We could focus upon the cross-cultural similarities and differences 
of various musical instruments - e.g. drums', * flute, stringed instru- 
ments, etc. . - 




Social Units 
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Social GroU}>". ln5;titutiQns • . -^Social Units 



The Family and tho Hcr?>e ^ * 

1, Focus upon activities which families in different cultures 
have in cor:'jnon: 

Eatinj together * ... 

Playi/ng together 

Pioneerir*g together * 4sr 

Celebrating birthdays - , 

2, Shou'th-t the construction of houses, varies in different cultures. 
For' instance, some v;alls are made of plastic, others of rice-paper, 
and still others of strings of beads. 



3. Show that clothing varies i 

4. Involve an extended family 
cousin, a niece or nerlir^-*-^- 



a\accordance vn.th location and climate. 

Gordon's grandmother, Susan's 
All families have in-lav; relationships. 



Display pictures of relativ^ in the home. 

Show Susan and Gordon doing i considerate things for each other, 
like SuGC-n baking Cordon hi$ favorite cake and Gordon polishing 
Susan's siK^c^s:. Show Susan c^n joying doing soi:ie.thing nice for 
Gordon b::Cc:uce she likes to make him happy and vise ver^-i. 



Corrjnunity problems. - bringing the neigl-ibors together 
A fire, in the neighborhood: 

KeighJ:>ors taking care of the homeless fajnily, . 
Donating food 

Helping them find a new apartment , 
A neiglibor gets sick: 

Someone babysits • . ' • 

'» Someone cooks dinner for the family 

A flood (can be done from inside apartments) 

Blackout electricity goes but, using candles, telling 
stories in the dark, discovering entertainment as it was in 
the days before electricity ^ . - 

,Ko heat - leave oven door open, write to landlord, organize, etc. 
Street cleaning party • . . 
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Social Crou o-> lAstitut iong. 



Social Units 



The City^ ot; Town 

Institutionr; ; , ' ' . 

^^^^^7^^ar.tou3 kinds of places which arc necessary within ; ; 

a comiaunity: 

; ■ • . ■ ! \ . • ■ : ■ 

- a place to live . • | 

- a place to eat ■ ' 

- a place, to have things repaired | 

- a place to buy 'food J . ^ 

- a vlr.ro of entertainment, e.g. movic^, circus _ 

- a place for medical care, e.g., hospitals, clinics 

"we could possibly use stop/action film to condense .the 
exporicricc of visiting a hospital, circus, |e/c. ^ 

Tag , r : . • ■ 

c!rcl^Sf-%ople in and people outsidi. the 

Hide S Seek • ! . • 

Kai-blb, stone or bread games . 

• • . ■r- r.xr ore- -T o- ^-o>tunitv to showi the countryside af 'different 
'''^^^'°^:^°''^fl! :s dif erent^Lrc^s within a country. For instance. 

Dances ! ' * I 

to facilitate the child's awareness of, different lands. 



Mus icalJJHlHiiESil^' 



( 



„. c,=uld focus upon th. cross-cie^aisi-ilarUi.. ^^^Jf rnst^^- 

of various nusical instruments - u.y.l ix — , - 



incnts, etc. 
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Social Interactions 



Soricrl Attitudes 
Suggested topics: 

1. Teach the young, child how to resolve his conflicts v/ithout yelling. 
One good v/ay is to explain to the person that you are angry with 
him and v;hy you are angry with him. 

2. Kids argue very often' over accidents. V7hose fault it is. Should 
resolve this with the fact that an accident is nobody'^ fault. 

3. Focus upon problems involving the child's responsibili*ty • to others 

. - to brothers and sisters: . taking care of younger sibling. 
S7 to parents: telling parents v;here you are going, 
to peek's:, leaving other children a.^ one scn;etimes. 

- to onviror^^rtcnt ; not picking flov/ers so others can enjoy 
them; not throv/iiKj litter; picking up one's belongings; 
tciking care of pets and con:iinunity property. 

4. - Precent negative consequences, of lying and stealing. Stress feel- 

ings- of the short changed person. 

5. - Children should learn that each porr.on has certain social rights 

and obligation.^:. Could focus upon such aspects as: 

1 . ■ 

- realising that certain things interfere v;ith the rights of 
others. . < 

- following through on your part of an agreement (i.e., pro- 
viding the agroencnt involves a positive action) . 

- not reading scraeone else's mail. / ■ 
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• / J!-....-- — -A-.-.:. -- 

' ' ' it. 

. ' Social Interactions 



Suggested Topics: 



^iffpronce-; Three year old is not po^nnittcd 
1. problems arising from age older sister/brother. 

. to go to the U0V105 alon^, as does u / 

r.r^ adult's lap while he/she reads 

- r.j" s-.'iS::r .'?e=»rxvfa1lce ... o. two ..ua.e„ 

^« -n adult's' lap at the same tune. 
CcUi sit on an anuit ^'^f 

u-^r, ^.-r. children argue over something. Child 
3. ^ ^=.^"°is Ti^f ateS u" .olutio,^ to the argu^.nt. . 

considers m his luina cixu 

■. • * M,r.. one child resolving a conflict between 
Another variation is to rfia. ^^^^^^ cor.flict himself. In 

- two pthers, only to bo ^^ro^-n xnto the .a^^^^^^^ ^^.^ situation, 
this way, he too nnai; out v.hat it teei x « 

• ExaiTOles: sharing a. chair . construction site 

looking through a hole m a fe.ice 

v^c-ed as an of fective -technique: For instance, 
4. Role J5 lay can be u^ed " someone else, e.g., one 

Charon on street c6uld P fox' children of this ' 

,of^ho ....ets. ^^^ers^^o^ thii £u ^o. later in the develop- 

age to gcL ^^^^ ...^^r^ ^ 




age 

mental staicje . ) 



. ,,fr,..ina P-rspcctives amd at the same time 
one way to iU^^ntrato ^Uf.c.ing P-^^i^ ^ individual, 'is to 

, . help- chiUlren. identify w^tn th ca.t r ^^^^ ^^^^ consistent)- way to •. 

- show cast meirbers ^-='^:^^"\^\he children learB about the. personal 
• a variety of situations ^-^^^he chil ^^^^ ^^^^^^ they shqvild 

• ^^1t^:iw\rtb?r -ut .ow a particular cast 

; Sdrini'relct in a particular situatxon. . 

t- ^-^r^^ "T don't li^e You. 

. to be Ecokon to in this manner. 

fh- / conflicts betv,eo„ people, e.g., chiWren «^>tchin9 
je^rjwr ."'t^vr'iio ...nts to watc^ „hat. \^ , 

• ■ -some conflicts can be .e.olvea by =i»ple^consultin, the" appropriate 
sources of inf omation. 

xJnUo or blue. Contlict: caa u 



white or bl.ue. -- ur.„-f. 
the corner and looking at the house. 



e. 



Project to Viewers t„at tUcrc are ^^^ris'wil'ru^blilStlons/ 
lutLn,. so that they ':„.l°f J-e^ha .r- wifh, "Well, I -Ju-'^r / 

,Vir.e ana tlieroby tcm.natu U v argm ^nt P i^.. • ' 



Social Interactions 



Differing Pcrr.ncctives • . 

Cen oral CorunentS' : •. . 

U)- Ml problems Should enphasi.o the necessity for ^^^^^^Z.. 
another's poirt of view; emphasize the .feelings oi tnose a.o ny 
-thingV, iind of the child to whom it's happening. 

C2) The problems need not always be follov;cd by a resolution, but alter- 
nate ways of "viewing the situation should be shown. 

Posr.iblc Si t uat .i o:\v.} ■ 

"^T^lo.. of sharing and/or taking turns, involving such items as... 

- toys * ■ 
_ role--, in game (who is the loader) 
_ taking- care of pets or coKn^nity property 

situations where both parties want to b^firs 

Solution r.; Children tan .. . 

- DivicV- iters, take turns or p]ay with. item jointly 

- Lcarn ^ jv^.^f ..S'Se child does the dividing . 

- Fnorivir Ml practice or ai^iu-i-.-j 
• while th^ s-^cora child gets first choices of pieces. 

>/hiic t.ie •:! „^h<•.v- to buv an expensive 

, - tool his rconetcrry resources w:th otnci^ to ouy an f 

/'toy to bo used cooperatively. 

shared, e.g. a coat. - • • 

I of copin, with bullion. Sh», that various children handle tt. 

: • - probl e m differentl y , 

- Avoid thb bully. . 

when hG does something wrong, e.g., tak^es-biocKs apar , 
a toy, etc. 

to do it. I ■• 

4. problems involving group consensus! C^ild wonts to pUy one thing, but, 



I 



group v!.M\tz rc . scmothir. 



.-Child decides .to join tt.e group' anyway: or plays so, othU else. 



Social Interactions 
• • • • 

Problem of being different (tolerance of differences. - emphasize the 
non-uiiifomity ot people, in general) # ' ' 

• •* ■ . . 

- JIaving different looks 

- Having different, talents and abilities 

-•Having different accents / . • 

- Having different habits > • 

- Having different desires or aspirations * s 

cial problems arising from having inconclusive information. (Perspective 
sh^pld change when new information learned.^ 

- Jumping to mistaken conclusions about others on the basis of incomplete 
information 

- Over-generalizing negative first impressions 

Problems of taking another's point of viev;. Could use comic juxtaposition 
of different points of view. 

Ex.: P.l. is using a stack-of books as a tcible leg. 
P. 2. enters and walks av;ay with books. 

P.l. runs after shouting, "Come back here with my table legj" 
P. 2. cloos take, obviously thinking P.l. is short on marbles. 

Problcia of what to do v/ith a broken toy. 

Show that each child may have a different solution. 



Social Interaction 



Differing Perspectives . . 

Perception . . • • ' 

X. Visual Perception 

d« Base^ on position - Visual perception changes depending ori where 
you are stcmding and hov; tall you are, etc, 

E^^amples - a. Small ki4 in elevator is surrounded by legs. 

b, bog coming dov/n the street^ may look small to adlult 
y but large to a child, 

Play guessing game - what is it? Showing conunon objects seen 

from different emgles, . ^ - 

/ • ■ ' * ■ ■ . 

0 

Old story about three blind men touching different parts of an 
elephant and guessing that it's a tree, a log, or a snake. This 
can to changed so that big people only see one part of an object 
and guess v/hat it is. . • 

* 

Use body parts seen from different angles, 

Extrerae close-ups of animal skins, \ ' ' . • 

Have a group of people each of whom has seen a small part of a 
scene reconstruct the v/hole by adding theix perspectives together, 

. b* Based on attention - Different people attend to diffqj^ent aspects 
of the same object or situation. 

Examples - a. Ten people may v^itness the same, thing^ but pick up 
different aspects of it, 

b. Play game whore an object or scene is presented on 
the screen for short periods of time and then kids 
' are asked questions about ' t,, i.e., what was the 

boy holding, etc, 

2m Emotional* perception 

Different people have different emotional reactxcons to the same object 
or situation, ^ 

Examples - a. Einotional reactions - fear, Sometthing will frighten one 

child, Ltit not another, e,g,, loudl noise, big dog, thunder, 
Strange person, etc. 



If you put different people in tfiio s air.G trttiiati^ 

would have different reaccions: 

- A tnunician moving next door, Gfth the one N^ide thfc tenant! 



. . Social Interaction 

- TPSjlft s ring Perspectives^ Possible Approaches - 

Start off at the child's point .of view and then present the ' 
opposing point of vicW in juxtaposition. 



a* 



fcegin with a character with v;hom the child can i^pntify 
(Ernie) and have this character meet up with an opposing ' ^ 
point of view. 

h. Begin with character that child identifies and have him 
obviously take the role of another person. 

1. Have Ernie put on a mon^iter costujne and see how it 
feels to frighten people. . . ^ ^ • 

2» Have someone put on stilts and see what the v;orld 
looks like to Big Bird and v/hy he often trips, etc. 

■ ■ ^ 

Start off with a point of view that is different from the 
child by having the child pret;end he is so and so - 

Ex. 1: Problc^m. It's Oscar's birthday, whairSo v;e get him 
for a tjift. Let's pretend we're Oscar. Vrtiat would 
we like. Decision - go to the city dumps to get a 
gift for Oscar because that's v:hat he v;ould like the 
best. 

Ex» 2: Problem. VThere to hang a mirror for Big Bird. 

Decision - the mirror must'b^ hung high enough so 
Big Bird can see himselJ'V/itho\)t bending down. 

* ■ 

Start ,of f with a two person situation in which the first character 
is totally oblivious to the other person's point of view - show the 
need of communicating your point of view. 

Ex. .1: Child 1 is sitting in front of the TV screen so that 
child 2 can't see. Child 2 must. make child 1 aware 
of his point of view. 

Ex/ 2: Character 1 is standing oti character iz's feet. Character 2 
cries / but this does not communicate his ^point of view 
in 'a useful way. He should ask character 1 if he 
. would like him to step oh his foot. 
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Social Interaction; 



. . •• 

^ , ■ *. • 

Differing Perspectives 
Emotional perception (con't,) 

> *' . . ^ 

are thrilled. Havever,, on the other side they are very 
annoyed at the noise, ^ ^ 

- New house ^oing up. Could get into what it's like to . 
go to a new neighborhood - exciting to some and frightening 
to others, . . , * 

- Going on a trip for the day. One, person loves the idea . 
becau&e he gets out of doing something he didn't want to 

' ' do while cuiother has to give up something he wanted to do. 

c. Two boys receive identical boxes as presents. Each imagines 
it to-be what he v;ants - differing perspectives. / 

. d. Hew baby comes: home - everyone is happy. How does the 

three or four year old feel in this situation when he gets 
less attention. 

e. The child should be able to take' another person's point of 
view and to understand that person's perspective, thoughts, 
•and feelings: • . ■ ^ 

- Emphasize also the multiplicity of child responses to 
another person's perspective or feelings. For exaKiple, 

' if a playmate feels sad, possible kid responses could in- 
cfudc: "I don't feel sad," walking away from the situatiorir 
"1 am sorry you feel s^y,". trying to make playmate feel 
' happier, asking why, listening, talking abopt it, etc. 

^ Use a focal point to concentrate on this problem; e.g., 
a baseball game. One team is winning and one is losing. 
'One child on the winning team is jubilant over his victory 
but one can take time to understand ^ow a child on the 
losing teeun feels. 

£, Project the idea that doing something for another person can 
make them happy and that in turn makes you happy. 



Social Interactions 



). Confiicts b<.tveen children and adults can "bo treated. , ' . 

..a.ple: . ..e aduit has done s^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^ --^^^"^ 

an accident. ^ 

For9b«en prc-i«.. are . .=urce ' of or.at ai.appolht«„t and 
' hurt to young children. 

^ v,^i/iY-«n Resolving this situation 

10. Name calling often used ^^/^-^J^.f f.f; jSud S explain/ ' 
■ is very difficult. On ^^^f f . 5^ow would you like 
"Don't call me that because I . don t UKe xt. ^ wouldn't 

it if I/did that to-you?" . However as^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

use this technique since it to walk away from • 
. DUO to social background f .Idien are told to^.^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
a situation of this typo -hixe others woOl P.^^ ^ 
if they di±i't resolve It, Probably by having^ ^^^^^^^.^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
. fore, it has bee n suggested , that, vou avoia vnc ^ 
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Social Intcsraction 



Differing For 



spectlves (broadening the child's appre^ation of other 
"■ , cultures) 



jCAlftct a food used by jnany^ 



different mlturcr. that h^si^lv the sam3i 



Stuffcd^^ ' 
Hamburger or sandwich, hot dog 
Far East - falafel 
14exican - tacos 
West Indies - rote 
Russia - blini 
Europe - blintz:cs 

China - .type of danipling, vonton. or dcm suin^ 
Puerto Rico - pastel illos ~ ^ 

* Prance - crepes 
Paneona - eiTipanadas ^ . 

Mexicem rice 

Spanish saffron, rice ^ , . 

Chinese boiled rice 

Rice & Beans - ' . ■ . ' . 

■ could also s^ho w o asta 5n it^ different form sj . 
Lunches vary across cul turen: 

Different containers or ! lunch pails are ^u^^^'i"''""' 
dilturcs from -which will be taken different types of lunch 

- On a construction site the workers usually use a lunch box, or a 
lunch stand* . 

- Workcr^ ,M. a field willoithcr bring their lunch or have it brought 
to th':m 
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Social Interaction 



Cooperation 

Co^peratloh is rational^ocial -han^^^^^^^^^ ^/Sf Suvation ' 
is absolutely essential to make the viewer a^^az 

for cooperation. - - 

. V, hp ofe'sentcd which" rhow the positive results . 
eoSr^n^af ^"iparoaT/rH: „e,aUve results o. XacH o. ccop- - 

eration. . * ^ 

Division of L abor 

motivation for this typo of -.f ^^^^.f LlroSt^ire!' ' 
,ho,vic„or s,,o«xa see that aU oono„^ 

The situation chosen to iliu&trati- 

which the following criteria are met: , 
1. TWO or more people have a common goal. 

•2. The accomplishment of this goal requires a particular • 
skill or resource. 
3, The 9oal cannot bo achieved as easily by any one person 

alone. ^ 
..*pxe -. T^o chiiaron^Hna a pue of X.^or - « ca^y^ 

irHWXf s-1^ey S:!arth:-xJS:f rna%aoh chiia carries haU. 
Combining of Skills . 

■ ;• The situation ch.se„ to iUustrate-conO^ining of sHil is should seet 
the' following criteria: 

1. . TWO or more people have a comm|>n goal ... ... 

• V, thP coal re'quires two or more special 

2. The accomplishments of tne c,oax xev^" 

skills or resources. 

3. ' The 9oal cannot be. achiev^l as easily by one person alone. 

Bx,.ple - several ^^^l^^^^^Tt^^ '<p'^"'^-' 

^^^^ . 

Reciprocity " • 

v,<i/. «•« make reciprocal agreements to cooperate is 
Motivating a child to of labor or combining 

,„orc difficult than the ^-^^'^^I'l'y'l'^^^^^^ own goal in 

of Skin, bo..-^ ^^^Z S^tSSa.^? di?fi-It for th. youpg^ 
order to lioxp • J;"^- Z\' i«. rat vet Jully doveiopud a:.^ ■ 

■ :sit-"nrtfLrr:St:L'i:aiiia rtf^ --^ 
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Ccx>peration (cont.) . 

It vould^e helpful, for this reason, to present situations 
in which: - * ^ 

1. The reciprocal agreement spans a yory short period of time. 

2. The goal of each person involved is one which cannot bo 
achieved cncily by one person. • • p 

3. Occasionally negative aspects of not fulfilling an obli- 
gation in the reciprocal agreement are sho\m. . • 

Exai^ple - Susan would like to go shopping but doeV^^^^^ 
leave the house because she is .expecting tne mailman to^ deliver a 
rZllal -^he asks Oscar to'wnit for the packag.?^, and h/ says he is too 
rusj ^,:ki>rhiri:nch. Osca. then discovers th^^h^-ds a^^^ 
inqredient from the store but caivnot leave his cooling. They finally 
decide to cooperate. , Sus.n will buy the spinach for Oscar and Oscar 
will wait for Susan's package. ...... 

Situati ons that call for coopsration; ' j^, 

1. Water fountain - one child holds water on ^hile the other drinks 
and vice versa, • ' 

c^ild described parade or game, etc* . ^ 

3. Locked door or gate - Bigger child 1^^^^ ^^^^f f f .^atc. 
climb the. fence or clin>b through the window an«a unlock the door or gate. 

4. TWO people in ftorse costmve - must cooperaite in order t^ get anywhere. 

5 TWO children have dirt or smudge on' their £aces and" no ^lirror - .they 
cieareach 9^her•s face or tell each other where the smudge, is so each- 
can clean his own face. ; ' - j 

6 TWO kids want to make mpney - one kid makes lemonj^e ".f^^/^i^^^^^^i^s, 
or ono kid buys sugar while other one buys lem^ons. ^ They d^k^ide the profits, 

7. Children can teach each , other 

a* skills • 

rules 
c. r^:;- . * 
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Cooperation " (conL.) ^ • t) 

8. '* Children chip in to achieve goal \ ^ 

a; V money "for candy movie or toy ^ 

clothinv? for play costumes 
c. equip:ri3nt for game (gloves, bases, bat, etc.) . ^. 

' d. ^ clothing for sno;vman • 
e. parts anS^ tools to make a toy (go-cart) 

9. Children cooperate to make things 

: 1. blocks * / . 

2. go cart • 

3. mural 

10. Children cooperate to g^t dressed 
a Qirls^iave dresses that button ,up back v * 
b.' Line children need help. #d tie shoe laces oi^ zip zippers j 
o. taking off boots \ . . u 

11. Children cooperate to lift or push heavy objects 

a. furniture 

b. wagon ^ 

c. boxes ^ 

12 TWO kidf. holding ice cream eones, and both decide they ^are hot 

Tnd want to take off their sweaters. They -ch struggle w.th cone 
and sweater until they decide to cooperate. A holds Bs xce 
cream cohe while B takes off his sweater and vice-versa. 

13. TWO kids rowing a boat. One kid operating each oar. 

14. Assembly line. . . 
can also stress that cooperation is needed by all 'members- of society. 

' vlirhappen if everyone made up his own traffic laws? 

This can fee related to kids abiding by rules of a game. 

15. Among young children there are many conflicts over ownership 
regardless of whether the holder actually cS;7hs J:he object. 

Ex.: Tv;o children coloring p|<?tures with crayons; both 

want to use the same crayon. They resolve conflict 
by breeding the crayon, suggesting that they take 
turns or fsuggesting that one use the crayon while 
the othci: colors another part of the -picture. 
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Conflict Resolution • . . 

Where there in .ore than one vay of ^^^^^^ renlwo^^er 
could 5how two kids resolving a conflict one way and 
kids settling it in another way. 

t^.iT'Zl ^ Slia; in.^ho sps*. ■.n.l^H .„a .p,nisK 

to resolve the conflict. 

Othe7 possible topics include: 

» « wi o «f •,-n-iustice - being blcfflied^r punished for _ 
^T^^yJtZZT. .o„o, or havin, sc».,ne eX.. get 
or take credit for something you did. 

Injustice: False accusations . . 

_ guilt by association K 

- guilt by circumstantial evidence ^ 

(jf) problems of jealoUsy 

~ when a friend plays with someone else 

- of mother's or teacher's attention 

- of other's belongings ____ 

- of other's talents 
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Ksm^^de Envirotimcnt 



Machines - ideas for street use - 

1. Make analogies between bodx^parts-'ana'^ple machines. 

2. Show the wheel principle in: lazy susan, potter's wheel, cart 
wheel, rolling pin. / 

3 Luis tries to move some parts into his shop - drags thebo^ 

feet with great effort and then, discovers liowjnusi^-easler hiS task 
is when he puts the box in a wag3,^ca^-ustrSa dolly to transport, 
tliein. — — " 

4. Could use a seesaw to illustrate principles of the lever. 

5. Problem solving approach can be used to introduce several simple 
machines : ' 

- How does Bob get the laundry off the. 'clothes line vrthout_ 
going out of the house to get it? He use« a ^pulley. 
■ <^.- ■ » . ■ ■ 

- Further problem-solving approach applied to carrying packages 
vs. using a shopping cart. 

-How can wo gat object x to location y? Solutions to the 
problem can involve the use of different kinds of machines - 
levers, wheels, etc. 

6. some everyday objects that might be pertinent to discussion of 
machines: clothesline, seesaw, tricycle, swing, slide^ top, skates, 

-wagon" go-cart,. magnet, doorknob, bqpk, meat grinder, frisbee, paper 
* planes or glider^. , lH 



Machines & Tools 

. - Parts of machines that need care, 

^ Mechani^ advantage (e.g., ways in which machines facilitate 
production) , - • ' 

- Selecting best tool or best machine ^f6r a given job. 
Using animals as analogies of various tools. 

- Duck's webbed foot cornered with swim fins . % . 

- Cat's claw compared with pole-climbers goff. 

- BirdVfx v.'lng and airplane's wing * / 
" - Bdavcr's dams and people's dcons 

; - KVfphant Ki- hone; fircxan hir hr^r,o * . ' 




Man-Made Environment 



- Cat's scratc)*y tongue and dish-cleaning scratchers 
" - Cow's^^l like a fly swatter 
Animal/niac^iilfic^analogies: . . > 



- Horse and: truck ,\ bicycle 



^ Animal's backbone and: bridge 

- ' \ 

- Duck's feet and paddlewheel 

- Anteater and: vacuum cleaner 
Buildings; g Other Structures 

- Films would be good to show buildings or houses in various 
^stages of completion . 

- On street, members of icast could be involved in building some 
object - II table, v/orkbenclj/ cabinet/ etc. 
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Natural Environment 



Plants & Animal-s 



* • ■ 

Show how. anL-nals adapt to their onviponment and how man uses his 
.brain to adapt tp his environment - such examples would combine goals of 
natural cnvirbnment with man-made environment, 

Exam|)le - 1, \ a. Beaver use^ teeth to chop do;m trees 

b, Man uses/ ^aw oir ax 

• - .• 2, a.-.Cajue] sjiores water in hui^^ . - 

b, man us"fe!s cantqcn */ 

3, a. bear has thick fur coat 

• ■ . , 

man' has coat made of animal's fur 

4, a, fish swimming 

*' , ' b, man in boat or swimming with swim fini? 

* 5, a, bird flying ^ .1 ^ : 

b, man ^airplane ' V*^ 

Sho\; different kin<^s of animal, homes and "different kinds of human • 
homes and indicate. how each home is adapted to its environment.^ 



\ 



A film could be made on the v^iriety o$ uses for a tree. 

Example.- JL. homes for anima^-S 

/ 2. wood for human homes 

3. fruit • 

r.' 4 m shado ^ . <5 

5. a place to hang a swing 6r hammock . 

6« wood for fire ' . , 

•i 7. maple syrup \. . \ 

^ • '\ 8. paper • . ^ 

9. pretty to lock at 

10, fun to dumb ' • 

• ■ ■ ^ ■ ^- ^ ' ^ ■ , - 

For an alternative^ could show the process of making a tree into 
a product, st^arting from the point at v;hich it is cut do\>m. Could also sh 
series o^ products made from trees - hdu^;es, shelves, Wooden toys, 

furniture/ .sculpture, etc, 

■ f • - ■• « ■ . ' ■ 

RQlate animals, to eacl^ other in a variety of ways, ' 

^ ^ ^ ■ . ^ V 

!• animals that lay eggs • 
* 2. _ animr.ls thuu hove fur ^ / ♦ 

' ^» legged animals (include 'man) 

4. four legged animals,, f.tc. - 



Natural Environment 



• jll?ht Animals - Owls, bats, etc. - The^ronx 2d6 itas^n 

exhibit, using special lighting. • 

' . ■ ■ . ■ * ■ • 

^ Desert Animals ' . . • I 

■ ^^ ^^^"^^ Cactus, coyotes, camelf. and their unique use of 

water - Hov/ animals get moistur^o from plants. How 
' • aniraals blond in with their environment. * • 

Contrasting En- \ , ' 

vironBKmt. Desert - rain forest - glaciers - volcanoes - show 

the different looks Of the land. 

.Relational Con- " . " . 

cepts in the En- 

v ironnent Hot-cold, Wet-dry, Big-little, etc. 

. How Man & Aniiaula ' . • * 

Adapt to Environ- . / ' ' ' 

jt.S^ __ .Man carrying canteen in desert, camels in desert. ' 

I^nn wearing heavy clothes in cold dliniatc, anajiials ' 

with thick fur, etc. 

* Different Climates , - „ 

.f-Clothinq _siui - sonUjrei:cs - sun unibrellas - arafo head dress,etc. 

~ ski hat, etc. Show astronauts clothing 

Planning for Dif- ... 
ferent Envirdnmcn ts , 

- Show kids planning what they would need if they were 

. going to the beach, to tte mountains, to the desert, 

, , V to a rain forest, * * . 

Environmental ' : • 

' Preferences Have people talking, "about where they want to live and why. 
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/ . Quality of Environmcnte 
■ / • (Sesame 'Street Research Memo^^ 

' , 6/28/7J) 

geology /' ■ . . ., ■ 

• ' • ■ ■ " ' « - ' . • ' •■• ' 'v. 

Underlying the presentation made here are the followinq " ; 
assumptions: / _ , . ^ ; ' 

1. Only a liinited SQt of the many possible^ ecology goals should 
be selected in , order to provide for a focused and thereby 
a cumulative i^ffecjt on the learner. ,7- 
• • ■ /'' V, ■ . , . _ ; 

.2. , When exper-imenting in the ecology area, the scope of the 
--cxfJerin^ent should t>e restricted to formative activities, 
including, the search for specific objectives which it may 
be possible to address through the show, arid-to exploration 
o^" various production approaches, and should not extend ^ ^ 
/<■ ' y^o the systematic development of related measures or to 

/' execution of a gpunative evaluation. 
• « ■ \ ^ ■ . .. ... 

' ' ^' ^"-^^^^ *s possible, treatments of ecology on the show should 

be i^viously identif ialjle as such from the point of view of 
■the casual adult viewer. . 

. The tvo major goal he adings proposed here are "ac; fn1^n.:,^. ./ 

A. Form-and function interact 

• 1. ;^e child will recognize that a given situation is 

unsafe, unsuitable for certain. needs or undesirable in terms 
of aesthetic stiandards, etc. (what's wrong here? what can we 

• , do about it?) - ~ ' 

, ' • ■ > - _ ■ • ;.■ ■ . 

2* Given two sets of eondjtiohs for meeting the same human 
•need, the chiW will select the one' more suitable to the 
"need (what's the best way?) ' 

3-» Given two sets of conditions which will affect people, 
• . the child will prefer that which yields greater peace, ' ' 

happiness, beauty, etc, (what^s your favorite place r and why?) 

• i B. Consequenccs_of Peoples Actioas (intended, unintended, desir- 
able, undesirable) . . . , , . 

■ ■ ■ .* 

1. Given a situation in which "envirorimental circumstances 
. • are manipulated to meetfa human need, the child can identify • 
ona or more unintended consequences of either a positive or 

negatiye sort, including effects that are either delayed or 
^ hiddcjn. . • ^ 

<a3SK 2;- -Given an absurd njtuntion brought about by a moiliJitration > 

of cnvironmcntr.l circu;.ijta'nccs, or by a modi f legation of people, 
^ phild will recognise some of the consequences of the^e mod- . 

IP" • ifications. (What would happen if...?) »' 



Quality of Environnent 



General background and possible topical areas 

hm Environmental forms often are malleable, and can be 

'shaped to-serve the needs of people. We should emphasize 
the primacy of function i.e., that the needs of humanity 
, cc»ne first, and environment cirqumstances may be created 
^ accordingly. It is also important to emphasize: 1.) the 
advantages of active planning over environmental determin- 
ism, 2o) evaluation of choices and, 3.) creative problem \ 
solving. Prom the negative side it is readily possible 
to emphasize the forms v/hich fail to meet desirable cbjec- 
tl-vos or which give rise to undesircible patterns of human 
functioning. 

B. V/hen ti^ environment is in any way manipulated by man 
there are usually , Several consequences of this action. 
Sorrictimes the consequences are immediate and obvious and 
sometimes they are delayed or hidden. Often one action 
will have both positive and 'negative effects. ^ It is important 
to (cmnhasiee tho need for identifying as many of these con- 
sequences as possible* in order to facilitate the most bene- . 
ficial planning or corrective action. 

Mmlts of natural Resources • . : , 

Pollution - 

Consequences of care lessnes?;: 

A child throv;s down a *soda can, cut to beach covered with cans. 

A neighbor turns the TV on too loudly - the whole neighborhood 
turns on their TV's too loudly - noise, pollution. 

Follow steps showing how natural environment is spoiled: ^ 

Example: Garbage covers are not tight .enough, cats knock down 
cans, garbage strewn over street. 

■■^ ■" ' . ' ■ • 

Pish swirmning in aquarium. Show how water must stay out overr 
. night to destroy poisonous elements, cut to factory wastes pouring 
into rivers poisoning fish. Should'also juxtapose position conse-^ 
quence if, factory took proper precautions. 

- All pollution segments should end on a positive note. For instance, 
child starts to throw down soda can but thinks- of consequences if 
* everybody does, this (i.e. beach covered with caii(§) . He therefore 
finds, a trash can and throws the soda can there instead^ 

Could focus upon comHkinity action Vo plant trees and flowers 



Pre-Reading Skills 

Letters ^ Matching, Recognition & Labelling 

♦ • * . •, 

In order for a child to be able to identify a letter he , ^ 
must be able, to distinguish it from any other letter> _ Pra ctice 
In matching identical letters helps 'to focus the child's attention 
pn the form of the letter. 

Make associations v;hen possible, e.g., the letter S can look 
like »a snake; the letter H can look like. a house; 

Talk' cibout characteristics of letter shapes. 

B has two bujT^ps 

C has a piece missing 

D has a straight back 

E has 3 lines sticking out 

G has a place* to sit down, etc:. ^ » 

Write lots of' different sizes of a letter and explain that 

though some are big and some are little they are all the same lett<|ir, 

e.g. , AaA. - . 

Use .both upper and lower case letters* - ♦ 

♦ ✓ a. play sorting games using both upper and lower case letters 
' b. have children match upper cind lower case forms oJ a letter 

Note : ' It is important for the child to be able to recognize both 
upper and lower case forms of the letters but it is not necessary to 
always ^refer to the letters as capital or lower case. It is enough. 
forHhe child to kno^r that T and t are t'he same letter. 
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Pre-fteadiiig Skill. 



Letter Sound<8 ' \ N^^t 

Pcsu^n ^^^^^ 

sounds: *°"*-» ~ =l-"fi=atio. could be done- by 1„ • tiaHetter 
Example! . ^"N^J^ / 



and emphasize the' s sound at thrv, J- «9ain 
^f-ij, souna at the beginning of the wor<!« 

and each letter tells us t^ sa^a ^ou^d' """^ ^^^^^"5' 

4, teaching letter sounds fcrv , 

as possible: . '^^"^^ ^° "se as many memory cues 

a. Associations - s looks ^ * * 

; ■ ^ ^^'''^ ^ and a snake says s-s-s-s. 

1>, Characteristics of - h - 

. - ■ :■ °£ H . makes steam on -the window when you 

0 say Its sound, • . 

c. H£Uo£d^ - somctjifiiirs'^ne word c^^^^ • 

lettJr- ex . ^ associated with the 

- ' . iectdr. ex., d-dog, c-cat (balloon bits). ' 



tetter Sounds t • ^ ... 



lilsten to v;ords beginning with ' . • 

; li Show picture of house with h printed in both upper and lower, 
cases. ■ . v" . ■ . , 

2. Children (teacher) pronounce name -of letter - sound of letter 
^ word "house and other words beginning with h - hat, hit, hose. 

3. Use riddles to suggest other words beginning with h.: . .-^ 

a. You have two of them at the end of your arms - hands. 
, b. It's made of dirt or rock and you can climb it - hiU.* 
You do it when you go up and dovm on one foot- ^hop, 

♦4* Pronounce groups, of four words - three of which begin with h - 
and have kids ciap or call out to indicate the one that does 
not begin with the sound being taught, ' , ' 

Example: a. hat - hit - miss •hope 

b. fake - hose - here - him v ^ [ ' ■ 

• ' Cv; have - card help • hero 

d. hot - hall -- head - bear 

After presenting each group, the printed worfis feould' be presented so 
thi child can see the relationship between ^he printed and spoken re- 
presentation. Point Co the Iv ift eadi Word as you |)ronounce it* Then : 
Jjidicate that the fourth word does nbfe begin with ah h (it is not, 
%cessary to say what letter it does begin with jusF say "hat - hit 
ahd hope all begin with an h" (point to the h in each cword) , "but 
miss does not begin with ^9 h," 

PJay the sorting game with word$ beginning with, the same letter soiind. 

• * ■ . • ■ 

Vowel Sounds 

When teaching vowel sounds > doncentrate on the short sound used 
in the initial position i^ words^ , \ 

hSL ^ dpple • ': ^' , .^r * ' 

Xi - Indian • * * V 

Oo - octopus • , ' . / \ 

Oa »^ umbrolla • . / * 

Ee • elephant ^ , . . y - 

♦the same auditory discriminatidn games can be played using shor vowel 
diounds In the initial position iii words. ^ ' 



Pre-Readlng Skills 
Letter Sounds ... 



Ijlstg n to words beginning with h, ' 

h . '" . ■■"•*•••' 
1. Shbw picture of house with h printed in both upper and lower, 
cases. 



2. Children (teacher) pronouiice name of letter - sound of letter 
word house ahd other words beginning with h ^ hat, hit, 'hose. 

3. Ose riddles to suggest other words beginning with hs 

a. You have two of them at the end of your armj - hands . 

b. -It's made of dirt or rock and you can climb* it - MU. 

c. You do it when you go up and down on one foot- 'hopT ^ 

*4. Rronounce groups of four words - three of which begin lith. h - 
and havfr kids clap or call out to indicate the one that does" 
, not begin with' the sound- being taught." 

Example: a. hat - hit - miss - hope , 

b. fake - hose - here - him 

c. have - card - help - hero 
' . d. hot hall - h6ad -'-bear ' 

After presenting each-^group, the printed word^ could be presented so 
"the child can see the relationship between the printed and spoken re- 
presentation. Point to theh in each word as -you pronounce J.t. Then 
.indicate that the fouirth wo:^ does not begin vrith an h (it is not 
necessary to say what letter W does begin with*- just say "hat - hit 
and hone all begin with an .i^ (point to the h in each word)7^"but^ 
Piss does not begin with an h." 

Play the sorting game with words beginning with the same letter sound. 

Vowel Sounds ' * • 

When teaching vowel sounds, concentrate on the short: sound used 
In the initial position in words, * 

Aa - apple ' ^ . 

II - Indian » ' 

OoV-^cct^pus 
Ou - umbrella 

Be - elephant V > 

^^The same auditory discrimination games can be played using shor yowel 
sounds in the initial position in Words/ 



^^^^'liiS^niscrimir^^ (cont.) 

instance, a streot rJ^r^ . ^f^crxmmation. For 
problem In whi^h L t?f r^*- ^^^ed with a 

• . a bcK< With a p.^ture tK.roS' ^" 
^ could be sho-^ the objfct so thit'th ^''^^^^^ " 

by comparing the charge ^Isti^ ? . k'"" solve , the problem 
. shape, numbc^r of , ° " 

hard, rough or smooth, etc.' °^ 

only pStSnr^.:^ ^^d" f r ' 

backuajrds, or upside dov.^, sinc^ X ""^^ ^^"^^"^^'^ sideways, 

represent the same things Ot^er ?i«uS! Positions they no. longer ' 
anamals., or faces, .ay IppeJl^J^'^^^^'^ ^^^^'^^ ^orlns, 

ySp und Td- >- ^if ication - ' . ' 

Sight and soufid used to di^crir-,-„,^ • 

(the dia:i<?renccs between the splash P^^blo space capsule 
of a small lic^ht object) ; the Saro LL '''^^'' ^Pl^sh 
the sound of ^ thina breaking ! oifj ^ broken; - 

could u,e the sound-librf y %r ?his ^*^^V " 

abowe^f?L:ftr^^^^ ■ 
Street sounds - n,uppets hive'doSe 'lte alo?' ^S" ^^c. ' . 

^ could hoar a so«nd,and have the kids guess what it is.. 
bands, etc. grains - Pitch g^^^^^^^^^ . . 



aono w?th' : butt\n'\TE\n\"e"wS^^^ decrea.e^ the sound. Has bee^ ' 

be done with bullhorn, sLll'f'earhorn , ^tcT' - ""^^ 

Slapping l,g, nicki^'rkn;c??;Tw-L';"^'=f lingers " 



Relational Concepts 

^* Quafitativc Relationships 
Same/Dil'fcrent i 



Size ncl a tionr»hips 
Big/Bi9<^er/Biggest 



Small/Smallcr/Smallest 



, Short /Tall . . 

3, paantitative Relationships ' 
None 
Some 

More . ' 

Most 

All 

Less 

4« P ositional Relatio nships 
Under, Over^ On, I'hrough, 
Around, Next to. First,' Last, 
Up, Dov;n, Beginning, End 

^* pi s t ance Re 1 at ion s h ig s 

Kear,.. Far, Close to,"^way .from 

6* Temporal Relationships 

First, Last, Before ^ hfter, 
Next, Beginning, End 



Conceptos do Relacion ^ ' , ; 

1, \ ll^laekon de Caiidad ^ 

*iismo, Misma, Mi,sinos% Mismas/ 
Diferente; Distintov Distinta, 
Distintos, Distifitas 

2, Relacion de. Tamano 
Grande, Grandes/ meis grande, 
mas grandes, mayor/ cl^^as grande, 
la was grande, los mefs grandQs, 
las m^s grandes 

• Pequeno, Pequena, PequcnosH-Pequonai 
JKias pequenb, mas pequena, mas. pectieS 
mas pequcfias/ el mcis pequeno, • 
la mas pequena, los m^s pequenos, 
las mas pcquenas 

Bajo, Baja/ Alto, Alta 

3, Relacion de Cantida d 

• Ningiino, Ninguna, Nihgunos, Ningunaf 
Alguno, Alguna, Algunos, Algunas 

^HaB ■ ' ' ' * ^ , ■ • 
Jta maypria 

Todo, Toda, Todos, Todas 

Menos . ' 



4, Relacion do Posicion 

Debajo,^ Sobre, Enpima de, a t raves c 
Alrededor., Junto a, Primero, UltLr.oV 
Arriba, Abajo, Principio, Pin 

•'5, Re3.acio^n de Distan cia " 
Cerca, Lejos, Cerca de, Alejado de 
■ ""^ . - -. 

6, Relaci on <le Tipmpo 

Primeiro,. (Jltimo, Antes, Despues, 
Siguiente, Principio, Fin 



Classification 

\ 

• ■ . ■• ■ , ' ^ 

Classifying 

Animals {either live or on film) can used in class- 
ification games: - ; 



1. Group cinimals according to their physical characteristics, ' 

1. e./ all animals that have* fur 

all animals that have hooves 

all animals that have feathers - . * , 

^11 animals that have scales ... - 
all animals that have tv;o legs . * 

all animals that have four legs * , . ■ 

2. Group animals according to where they have their homes, 
i.e.r all animals that live in water 

^11 animals th^t live on land . - 

' all. animals that live in trees ^ ■ ^ 

all animals that live in jungles ^ 

- all animals that live on farms I 

"3. Group animals according to whether they.- are wild or domesticated 

a. farm animals and jtingle animals 

b. • zoo animaln 

■ . \ .. . ' 

4, Group animals accQrding to what they eat: 

carniy^jrous, herbiverous, omniverous . • - 

5, * Group.aniraals aercording to^/hether they are ^tive to America 

or have been introduced in ;50os and circuses, • - 

v6» Gjroup animals according to size (in reference 'to the four-" 
year-old child, and in reference to each other). 

■ • ' * ■ • ■ : 

7. ^ Group animals according to their relationship to n^an: 

1, 'work animals, ^ 

2, food animals/;' , . ^ 

3. pets , 

4. pests ' " ' • 
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BlLlNCUAL/nrCL'L TOrJ\L f.tAIT-RTAT 

■S^^ ' ' ' ' " ' II"- ' ' I- - 



motions 



^ln?!•''''^^^°™,^^°l' " "^^ived- . This device couUl be- used to introduce and 
ejplam cultural foods and objects and Spanish diiiiogue. Person is happy to 
nave received ittfm.. - ftj^^^ 



ild (or -muppet) learns vord or expies^ion in English or Spanish. 

*»lld needs directions,. Can't speak English, nventually coiruTiunicates with 

??r\t"'^°'!;-?^ fi'^"" ^'^^^ ^^-^^ ^ bit by reversing situa- 

tion vhere child ht/ps sorr>cone in a sijnilar situation. J ua 

SS?s^':^/~;iiS.'""^'^'^^:^^^^^^ °^ expression, directions, into 

Character is hcippy because a relative whom he has not seen for some tine has 
come to vfsit hii;\. - 

Children laughing - enjoying song ^ gane., pet, gift, food, etc. 
Sadness 

.Character is ^ad because he cannot find a Spanish greeting card. 

Ex- Valentine, birthday, Mothar^3 Day, Father's Day', etc. " ^ 

Character is sad because he cannot get so;:,e particular good or cultural item. 
Character is hcmesick for ex.- foo'd, mysic, activities, environment. « 
' year 

Spanish-speaking child lost in crowd." Meets bilingual person. < 
Child going to the barber slTop. ' ' " ^ 
Prid e _ ' - 

Bilingual child feels proud when he .helps an adult or one of^'his peers comrr.unicate 
With a non-opanish or English speaking person. 

Child, feels proud because he can translate letters, messages, Express ions f help 
decode a message, give directions through. the use, of English and/or Spanish. 

Realizing that both languages are functional and self-sufficient. 

Anpry ' . . ^Ss. ' ■ ■ ■ ' . _ 

Person becomes upset" because he/she cannot communicate some word or concept in 
English or Spanish.^ - " v; ^ 



BILlKGtJAL/aTCULTtniAL h'ATERIAL 



Roles and. Functions ^ " ^ 

Shov/ the Ghilrl that his father can also be an uncle, a son, k 
^ goclf either, etc. Th.is Ccir. servo a *aeans for introducing the 
N extended faiTiily concept. 



Certain occupations arc more prevalent ^almong the parents ol the 
children \:o are trying to roafch. Appropriate responsibilities 
and functions pertaining to certain roles can be discussed and 
described and/or portrayed^ 

A vis|yj to a relative. For example: grandparents. Shov; e::- 
tende&^family relationship (godparents, uncles, cousins, and 
aunts); dv;ellings (homes in the barrios-exteriors and . 
interiors) . , ' 
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Social Groups and^ Inptitutiojia 

The Frjnily and the Horad . " • 

Children and fcimily engagod in different activities. Such as older 
child iiclping youncjer child. . 

Show fc:nily at dinner tiir.e. Planning or preparing some part of the 
meal. - 

Family at outing (enjoying nature) 

Show cliffefeni (dv;ell ings which serve as honie, 

^ Show how children can be helpful to other mojnbers of the- family. 

Example: Older child baby-sits for younger sister or brother, Shov/ ^amilv 
members perfomiing diffcrer.t chores'. 



■/ 
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Bi tT?:r;t?M./ni)fi?'/.TurAT. katkpjat. ■ ' • . 

The Chile! jand !?ic Powcrn 

• ^ 

" Practice * ■ 

' ' . I ' , 

Learning to use telephone. Perhaps dialing operator or other numbers. 
I? , ■ * * • ' 

• Remember ina - Segments could bo shown in v/hich the Spanish child reraombers: 

!• A. vis:.t to relative - c.q., qrandparents- Shov; extended family 
' relati^Ji^ship (godparents, unc3es, aunts', cousins}; dwellin^sw 

2l A visit to a farm, Show various occupations..associa-tcd with farm 
work such as truck driver, irrigator, harvester. Can also show 
' farm cquipr^.ej.t - tractor, shovel, hoe, etc. 

. 3. A visit to anotlier city or aiiother part of town? a new friend th^xt 
was nede there; nev/'^things learned from experience. " > , 

• -» - , " 

4. A visit to a birthday party. Could focus upon foods, fruits, de- 
corci-tions, gifts, toya, Spanish birhtday cairds, games, songs, ex- 
pressions. ^ ' 

5. A vacation or similar outing. Ro^flect the environment | pets, musical 
instrwT.ontn, dwellings, gc.:.ur3, sohgs, expressions of the Spanish 

• * speakinqi cultures. - . . / ^ . 

I v. * , 

6. A Visiy to a latin bakery, a "bodega (tienda-store) . - 

7. A song or game which he'Cfin teach to others. , 

Imagina tion • • " . ' . ; , 

Riding a broom' and imagining child is a vaquero (co'^oy) , or charro*^. Costume 
and following articlc3 can be shov.'h; e'spuclas (spurs) , botas (boots) , 
sombrero (hat) , la^o (lasso) , guitarra (guitar) , ri>t^ (whip) * 



Spanish nuppet Bathtub, imagines he's scuba diving, deep sea diving, or 



an astrdnaut. 
Imagining: How does'it feel to be a fish, a bird. 
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•'■ ' BILINT.UAT./I{ICUI.TUr<AL HATERTAI. 

Social Groupie and Institutions • ■ 

T he C i ty br Tovrci . 

Begin v/ith v;hat is familiar to tht^ child's experiences. Use as point of 
diepartuxrc and refer to such placed as: 

^ the bodega (tienda neighborhood corner store), where a variety of things 
can "fee bought:, " 



the airport - whprc relatives and new arrivals are met, gifts .are presented, 
greetings or farewells are exchanged, ■? . 

the mercado - market/ place - aLnost anything Ccin be sold at 'the mercadc, 
the missions - places of historical significance to visxt. 
the plazas - the city s^cruaree , , 

Lunchtijt\e, dinnertime - children can bring different foods, ^naits, etc., to ma:<e 
up a meal*. -The diverse foods will show diffei^nt" foods of various groups. 

Mults shov7n playing different table games in street or park, or beach - domi)ioes, 
bingo, ch^ckets, chess ^ - . ' - 

Peeling oranges cr/ other fruit, orange vendor interacting Hth children. 

A visit to another city or another" part of.'tov.n. A new f2-iend made there, new 
things learned from experience. 

Recalling a vacation or similar outing. Reflect the environment, pets, musical 
instruments, dv/ellings, games, ' songs, expressions of the Spanish- 
\cultures. ^ . ''^ ; , 

A visit to a farm. Show varidus o;:cupations associated with farm work, .such as 
tru^k driver, irrigator, laborer, machinery-tractor, harvesters, hoes, shovel, etc, 

A visit to a Latin bakery, the barbershop, the bus terminal. 

A child is remembering a song or game. She/he receives a record {v/hich is Lati|i 
music) and plays^it in the "fix- it shop" for all to hear.|^f dt's a game,- he - 
can teach it to others. 
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BILli:GUA1./>ICUT.TUnAI* MATTRIAL 



Social Attitudcis 



Hcglpfulncss 



Child can give directions and hel^trrmslate. 

Child can help repair a broken toy, help mother baby-sit • 



Generosity - • / ' / * 

Character can share perhaps some cultural objects with somcfone else. Foods, 
toy&/ games, clothing etc, 

"Can also- shvHro lef:tcrs and gifts sent to hin frcnv far away. 
Example : 

■ ' ■ ^ » 

. . <■ 

Sodial attitudes r-an be learned and enhanced by providing activities and 
situations n;h6rc irhild participcites. A fiesta, a birthday party, taking part 
in bringing a dis)i which makes up part of a neal, or contributing paper, /paints 
or a. brush to make a painting. 

Social attitudes are also develorjed by meeting and interacting v/ith people^ in 
places such as the 'airport ('P\zor.to Rican arrivals) , art exhibits, school 
potlucks and bai:aars, dancc-s, c^aaes. . . ^ 
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Social G roiips and Institu t ions t - , * 

NeighborhoocV ' ' o 

.Child goes with an adult to open market (mcrcado libro) . An English- 
opeaking child can accompany therti. The bilinc/jal child can explain to hijn 
tho different fruits, vegetables, foods, clothing, artifacts,, etc. 

Children' going to day-carc center, ,^'La EscuGlita" - being greeted by 
teachers inside. . / 

Children having, a neal at "La Escuelita". (S/:hool) 

Vendors. Selling heavy iron pots or hand pair. ted pottery, bird cages, snow " 
cones, tainales, chicharrohes, vegetables in her se-dravm carts. , 

A visit to a birthday party. " ' ' 

(foods, fruits, decorations, gifts, toys, , Spanrsh birthday cards, games, songs, 

expTcsuions) . - . . 
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n^ffcriiKl PGrspectivcg, 

, alftcrent'poopl. sec tWn,. in ai«c«.t W*. ^ 

. ' <r « tovbov a Chicano "Child may 

/.-r>nrcv, rinta (whip) . vmij. ^ A., ^.7- him/her. 



2. 



Example: gxvcn, "v^Agcls s»Jch as a quxtai, • - 

identify a charro, -^^"^^'"^^^ an English speaking child may 
cspuclas o'rcuit^-^- signifi^=ance to hxm/her. ^ 

identify ot --^^ wesson oA diZ^crcnce. ^^^^.^ 

^rtrorLT.oS^ - ^^^^^^^^^ ' 

because of language and culture. . 

..^^e^^v about others. _ . h 

Encouraging curiosxty aooui. 

it feel to be able to speak Spanish? .. 
How docs iv ^ n 

, „v to be loft out (Of a l^-^' ^ 

.rrs=nicero.s;wo„.sci=tu^^^^ 

V, „ ^^ -feels to speak Spanish. 
. or other character see how It feeis t; i 

Have luxippet or otntr c or costufae. For 



4. 





tempos anJ '^""i' ,, 

Shew ai«6«r.tf „. ; • 

clothl., •. EX=. ZTf^lfr:^^Tcies. .arapes, vests, . 
shawl. 

, -^.^^o -and the Spanish language 

(see incexcs for specifics) - . 

Don't d5^me scnvec».e beaeuxso he's -giffe^^^^^ 

Example: . 

Child speaks a cUffercnt language - Spanish ^ .. ^ 

^ . child cats different kind, of J-f^ ^^,,,,,1., or does not ^^^^^"-^ ; 
- '^Sl^'SrS^^n eS- hdp hi. and to co^un.catv. 

Mrareness o^f otl^r's feeling^^ 



1. 



«,«a .av ^ /--rr "t?r^Si- rriSa^of *e.e 

l^Slhfia fensitivo t. the proMe. a„a 

evolutions. 



. . ' attempts some solutions. . . ^ 

ana/oJ sign langjiage. , . 

, Child points te s-e Object, ear, use hanas to inaicate . 
For exair>ple: Child points t- 

the munbcr he wants. - , 

, people- ho:.aai»e.ent pe.speptive.s ana have ■aiffe.ent .oUs. ^ .. ,, 

. c^enaea t^ar pan be introaucea here. ^ . . ., 

. • - a coa^other^is also^a^^oth^^to -ther^ch.ia. 

. responsibilities ""'5 f extenaea family. ; i 

friend may be shmm as part tnt • , . • : 



A father' can be a tnechenic, ^ ff^^';^^3^ttnonti can be dbne with the 
'also a father, .n J-^^' .^/^""I^Vroduce occupations which are 

various roles vhich a ;nothar P '^y^-, ^^^"^j,^,, which are unfamiUar. 
familiar to tarrjot children, veii 
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Coo peration ' 

"""^ ^ , , .vrcet in "ei iiarric "or on- SESAME STREET. 

Children cooperate to clean street in el t) ^ _ 

. beautify their b^ocK; they paint the trash cans in their 
Cbiiaren cooperate to beautify tnoir ^ 
neighborhood. ' 

' te to ;aint a ..raV on an outside wall, to, r*. leaves, p.dc up 
They cooperate to paini: a mu 

p.per and other trash. _ teach one a-vothor how to play 

Chliaren or ^PPOt or other character cooperate to te.ch 
vyith the balero, the guitar. 

' 4n >ituations needing, translator. 
Children cooperate in 6ituaT:iun .. 

^na.e„ co^erate to sell le^ona. on a ho^^a^.^,., ^ 
-rthfr r sS.S^^^^^^^^^^ rar Sch.r.to. : 

iracters cooperate to ..e a Ch.ano .r .er,. .can dish. - ^ 

. how to carry a 'lunch pail which, is too heavy for e.tKer. 
Characters f icjure out ho« ^o .c.rry ^^^^^^^ 
(Sane Spanish lunch pails are larg.) . . ^ 

^« .4-^. identify ciif i^eirenl; obijects in 
Children or otheV ^aracters can coo^^^^^^ ! '■ ■ " ■ 

"^nSrcoyoHear;?:^^^^^ I' . • 

Children can cooperate to: • V • ' 

(1,.. decode message in Spanish and in English. „ ^ . 

. ' • / ,,».4.or - in English and in Spanish. 

.C2) Identify words beginning with. a giv.n letter .in g 

■(3, TO identify letters °f the alphabet. ^ ' .^ . / 

> _ ^ v 4-^ch is perhaps in a bottle. 

(4) TO retrieve a me.ssage-whi^h is.p-i: f , 

Children- coop-..ate .rln^ln, dUrerent dishes .or a part. « a^eal. . 
ChUdren L he ■sh».n contributing d«Went;pa*ts<o. a, ,; ^ ^ ■ 

■ Lerate-tohelp Ls.a.e s„,thln,.atthe nM-- ^ ^ 
scare crov/, a kite. . 
cooperate to make a gift for someone!' 

" A Mexican leather purse. - 

A Spani^ greetiTig card. . , . 

A pinata. - ^ ',,>rav clay and paints needed) . 

' A Spanish piggy ''^''^ 

. ^ A Mexican blouse, a shawl ^ 4oa « - ' 

? FRir ri^,. f*ftr all of the above) loO 

K-£J^ (Sec IncloxcG for specifics for all oi , ^ 



Machines and Tools 

potter's v>h.el - Mexican and other Spanish spe.^^^^^^^ 

piggy 'banks, dishes, jugs, platters. . ^ 

spinr^ing wheel - weaving blankets, sarapes, clothing. 

Tprtij-lla proi,s ^) ' « 

. , Molcahete - mortar and pestleV „etate - used for grinding, 
wooden plow a^ contrasted to tractor, hoe, shovel. ^ 

it and vegotable. peelers and cutters.' 
Tomaloe picking macjiines; 



^,41^-8r,r,c nn j Other Structures ^ • . , ' 

Show different dv.-ollings which f ai^artment dwellings.- 

Single unit d^vcllings as opposed to urban multiple ap^ , 

Different materials used in the con.trx.ction of ho:res can be introduced, 
stucco, brick, adobe, til. roof, shingle, cement. 



0 ' 
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. : : ■ ' ■ / ■ ■ c 8 -.^^ 

Helpfulness -5 " ^ ^ ; 

caiild can give directions ana help t^^^^^ 

Child can help repair * broken toy, help. mother baby-sit. , / . 

: GeBeroaity - 

« ^inniral obilcts with someone else. Foods, 
Character tan share perhaps some cultural obaecrs 

toys/g^GSi clothing etc. 



Can also 



so 5haro letters and-gifts sent to^him from far away, 



Exagnplc ; . ' ■ 

' social attUuac. ca. be le..nea a».a ^^^X^S^<^^^^ 

or a brush to make a pa>.rtting. • 
' . ' ' \ ^ '.i.o c)ovolc-.-a by ir-eeting and interacting with people in 

^ ?hr:iSo:tlSr?;"iLn arr^als), art exhibit, .chool . 

potiucks and basanrs, dances, ga-v.e5. 
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Trr^^p^yg^ fil<^ change : 



" ' ' . K«n«tifal redwooa forest, the erosion 

Show th. cattin, o. .urn-, o^ ^^fUlr ^^^^^^^^^ . . . 

which endues du^ to loss oi v j , . 

' UP n-4-nral resources,: ' 

Person realxses i;na.t vjj^ , 
cat all the trees. ^ 

be provided from sun an<3 vind by various plants 
Show shelter which can oe provia ^ 
and trees. . "•- ".. 

interrelatcdnessj V «f 
. -1 a«r? vecfctation. ' The Hmd ot 

animals live there, tneir , 

aninals. ' ■ . 

' - • 

Ejiamples: ^ 

' ~ . . ^ co';s eat grass and people con 

Snal^es eat fly, birds eat worms, |0.;. ea g 

sume Kvilk«, . * 

. pollination of flowers by beos. 
" , : pollination -of aate .al»s ^ alternating t.o pUn.in, Of 

and feiftale palms. • „ 
Pish feed on plants and create oxygen. ; . 

' ^ .lose" With flowers (and "short and tall ). 

4,- Teacr concept of "open and close Vith . , 



Pumpkin flower 
Morning Glory 
Hybicus 



/ - 



^a.h concept.^ "fe-na ^^^^ ,«lv remove petals to 
rxiS4trthe cpnc;pt.o. fova«a«^^^ 
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Vlatermcipns - g-^^ ^ — — « . . 

oranges - (ex^moss, fern^) 

Plants - gro^r on rocxs. v 



' J^»«ra ct>co» tomatoes f 

»oras wH. vi.uax oMeCs ^ch as t.ee= papaya, c.oo, 
avocado! oran,cs, bar^nas- manoos. 



SaSS/Diiferent 



4 size JRclationnhit^ 



iSma 



all/Sir.aller/£mallcst 



3. 



Short/Tall 

ntitativeJ^^HtiS"^ 



None 
Some 
More 
Most 

Ml 

1/ess 



S. 



6. 



up, Dovm, Beginning, C-^a 

i25i^^^^?^^?^why from 



Distance 
Near 



iships 



First, Last, i 
next. Beginning, End 



K^ntof oUtmto. DUUntn. 

la p»as gra»ap« 
las tnas grandcs 

• Pccjucna, Pequcno-J, Peque^as/ 

was pequenas/ pequeno&» 
la ma's pequena, lo- tnas P H 
las mas pequenas 



Bajo, Baja/ Alto, Rita 



Relacip^i^ 

Has ^ .. . • 

Mcnos 

Alrcdedor, Junto a, ^J-^ • 
^ Srriba/Abajo, Principle Tin 



5. 



6'. 




£S2t2^224^^-^?n.es, Despue's, 
Siguiente. Principxo. Fxn 
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iliiiiid 



INDEXES 



II.' 



SPANISH EQUiVAL-iHi- , ..cPCVtF STiy^ET" 
«ni.T.<; FOR flK 4th f:EASOt^ OF "SESMCjliHI^ 



Sviabolic pepro f^entation 
C. GcOTvetric Forms 



circle - cxrculo 
triangle - . triSngulo 

, square - ■ cvtadrado 
rectanglo - reotangulo 



.III. cognitive Cr Traniaation 

B. ig^>la±io nal Concep t^s 



1. s£T.e/«3iffercnt 
igual/c3ifero.nte, distinto ^ 

2. fii y.fi Relationship s 

big/bigger/bigjest y ■ ' ■ 
grande/inas grande/el rias grande 

•small/Einaller/snvallest ^ 
pequeSo/mSs pequeno/el mas pequeno. 

% 

short/tall ' . 

bajito/alto (referring to persons) • (1) 



3. 



^>^^^njnj -.ative Relations hips 



none,, 

some 

wore 

most 

all 

less 



(2) 
(3) 



~ ninguno (a) 

- alguno (a) 

- tnas 

- la inayoria de 

- todo (a) (4) 

- menos de 



Footnotes 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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translation v«lcs acpanding on cbjocts rctoTrcd to. ; 
Mcnos que - (less than) 
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plural) , 




on ^ CP 
through 

around 
next to 
first 

last ' 
up 

down . 
beginning 

fend 

Dis^^ 

n6ar 
far 

close to 

" gtv/ay^from 



nips , - 

w i« (if tern precedes an object) j "under" . 

•debaio de (is ^® , X.^ „___ debaio". 

■ ^ (if terT'prtcSs »n object), "ovet" 

"en ^ Q ^ . *' • ■ . . 

* atravSs 
jaircdeabr de 
•al lado dG 

prijnero"(a) - ^ 

'UltiJtio (a) 
arriba 

abajo . . 

comienzor prxncipxo ^ 
fin, final 




cerca de 
Xejos de 



TrmgoralW 



first 
last ' . 
bieforc 
after 
next 

beginning 
end 

niAgsification 

1, < sorting 

• * 

' a* size. 

h. form 

c. function 

d. class 

e# quantity 



pritnero (a) • 

ultimo (a) 

antes (dc) 

• despu^si ' 
pr^xiJuor sigit3.entc 

princiuiQ. con^ienzo 

fin, 'el fi^^?; " 



tamano • 
forma f figura 
ei usp de 
ci'ase 
cantidad 



Conversati£nal_Terw^ 



hola 
adios 

buenos dias 
bucnas tardes 
baonas noches 
d(£n\o jestas? 
picn gracias 
por favor 
gracias 
de nada 
feliciclaaes 
pci^cJon, perdonome 
lx> siento mucho. 
auxilio 
socorro 
pejigro * 
pare 



hello ^ a 
good-bye 

good morning 

good afternoon 

good evening r good night 

Hov; are you? 

Fin^- thank you. 

pleasi 

thank you ^ 



you 



•re welcome 



"congratulations (also us 
excuse me 
^•m' very sorry, 
.help 

Help! ' > 

danger 

stop 



sed for Xmas and birthdays) 



/ 
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for '*6er»aine Street" 




Von aca* 

»brc la puerta (caja) . 
Cierra la ventana. 
Entra por aque 11a puerta'. 
Sal por estai salida. 
Apaga la luz. 
Prende la lanpara. 

Esperama un moment ito. 

Dale un' beso. 

Senala cl ojo. 

I Voy a la tien«^^* 

Ella va a la famacia. 



BXla (el) habla espanol (ingles) . 



verbs 

Yo soy grange. 

,il?o, rauchachofuna nina,muchacha 



un nxnoi 



pequeno 

El es (Ella es) g^apo (a) 



Come here. 

open thfc door (box). , 

' -Close the v;indow. 

come in through that door. 

Leave through this exit. 
Turn off the light. 
Turn on the lamj?.- 
Wait for me a minute. 

Give him (her) a kiss, 
point to the eye. . 

> ^ (I am' gbing>I go to the store. . 
She goes to the drugstore. 
She thej speaks Spanish (English), 



I am big. 
A boy, a yom>g mama girl, ? young 

.small 

He is handsome or she is pretty. 
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Animals - Bi«ds 



eabxa« chiva - 



goat 



calbrlta, cabrlto - 


young goat 






rooster 


gfiXlo - 


ff 








hen 

baby chicH 




ppllito - 




rabbit. 
aucX 


conejo 


i 


pato - 




calf 


becerro - 




donkey 


burro - 






mftvranor cochino -pig 






pigeon 


•palo^Ra ^ 










crickets 


grilles - 




dog 


pcrro - 


> 








cat 


guto - 




t\irtle 


tortugA 






canario 




canary 






cotorro 


(a), loro 


parrot 



\ 

v« # 



giieso . 
helado 

ftutas ; 
naranja, china (P.R-> 

plna 
laanzana 
pera - 
mango 
guayaba 

guincQ^PiR.) , plataT^o (Hex. ) 
guanabana ; g*^^"^?^ 
ttvas^ 

melon ^ 
eandia i . 

papaya 
caxnci 

polio . 

pescado 

pan 

Qantcqailla 
liuevos 

came ae cerdo 
vexduca 
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cheese 
ice cream 
fruits . 

.... .' 

pineapple 
apple 
pear 
taan^v 
^ gaava 

coconut 

banana 

8 our sop ^ 

grapejs * 
^ lai&Xoh 

vatermeloh 
paj?aya 
neat ^ 
chicken 

.fish 
, bread 
butter 

eggs 

^rk meat 
vegetables 



Ul 



MM 



m ■ 




n 


alegria 


m 




ft 


sea 






ft 


euono 


ft 


pena 



Bstoy triste. 
^Estoy alegre (colitento) 

Bstoy sentado. ; 

Estoy cansado^ 
« 

iie amo* ; 
•pe odio. 

Tfe quiaro laucho. 
He tienes loco. 

Dame ^un beso« 
Voo con 16s ojos^ 
plgo con los oiAo^./ 

Me duele la cabeza. 
II n el br^zo.\ 

n •» * . la pierna. 

yocate la mano. 

» ol dedo (los dcdos) 

■ . lit'- 

» el, iplc (Ics pics). 



angry 

happy 

hungry . 

thirsty 

sleepy \ 
^ sad 
I am. sad, 

l^happy. - 
I am sitting. ► 
i aitt tirefl. • 

1 love you. 
I hate you. 
I love you very mu<!^- 
I. am craay aboiut you. 
You are driving me crazy. 
Give me a kisse 
I see with my eyes, 
"l hear with W ears* 

I have a headache • 
My arm hurtsv 
My leg hurts • 
Touch your hand. 
TWCh your finger (sj. 
Touch your foot (feet) . 



it la 1^ca« 
la nariz* 

n eX pel?* 



Iqjg jiora es? 

son las aote ael medio' aia. 
ES media noche. / 

'I 

Bs liora de almorzar 
„ M « cenar. 
n M desayunar 



•Hoy es 



jtteves, viernes, sanaoo, 



. Lbs ojos son para ver. 
^os oidos son para oir. 
Xa boca es para ccHner (hablary. 

la narfc *s para oier. 
Xa cabeaa es para pensar. 
los aedos son para tocar. 
>K>8manos son para recoger. 

IPS pies son para pararse. 
ja^§ piernas son para caminar. 

• ^ *■ 



„ 11 « ear* 

% » nose, 
n o hair. 

What time Is It? 
12 noon <^ 
midnight 

is time for lunch. 
II « supper. 
II M brealifast. 



M •» 



Today is 

Itonday, l^ue^^^®^^"^^ 
Lrsday, Friday, Sai:«rday, Sunday 

ihe eys are for seeing. 
Bars are «or hearing.' 
^ ^ is for eating is^^^ 
^henose Is for smelling, 
head la for l^irtting. . 
f lingers are for tci^ching. 

the hands are for plcklng^^^^^^ 
the arms are for hugging. 
%fl»e feet are for s^^^ 
the legs are for waHclng. 
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a-: 



■■11- ■ ' ■ ■■■■ i-.;- 



einco dedos. 



Bftce calbr. 



Esta*caliente* 
B5ta lloviendo. 



Esta 




It is (something). cold. 

It is . 
It's raining. 

• It* 6 snowing* 
^ It's thunder ing. 



Ier^ ^^ 
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■ P. 



-tomateis 

scanahorla 
rewiolacha 

ibaiz 
lechuga 

berro 

a9uacate - \ 

I chicarros, qui^antcs 
frijoles (P.R«) 

«• (C) 
hablchuclas (P.R*) 

arroz 
sopa 

torta, pastel/ bizcocho 
galletitas 

naspadas (O , pirag^s m) 

tortillas (Mcx.r S.A.) 
Chile (Mex) 
* carnitas 

enchiladas (Mex) / 

tacos (Mex) 



tonatpes 
potatoes 

beets 
corn 
lettuce 
vatercress 

avocado 
peas 

black eye peas 

beans 

beans 

rice* ' 



dishes 




chi^carrones )Mex, PP. SA) 
arroz con polio (Mex, pr; SA)^ 
pastiles (Mex/PR. SA) 
paella (universal Spanish dish) 
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,:Sa-*£.^«*-2K^'''-"'*^^ '^Vf ■■*•*'■^■■ 
#■ . v' ■ . 










_ ■■ . . ^ . ^ . ....... ^. ,. ■ ... ..... 






• 




„ 


Ii, •. ' , 




alcapttmas(P.R») . * 








bacaXaito (P.i^«> 




tWrlto (Hex) 




. pastoUUos (P.R.) 




atole 




pionono (P**^** 




^ guacamole (Max) 




cuchif Jcitos (P.R«) 








arroz con h.abic^««i^^ 




J^i • ... 
■ ' . . f ■ 




I. « gandules 




• 


1 


• ( 


• ■ 'M 


■ - " ' / ' 


« 


• 

• *■ 

"> ■ ' *■•»■, 
* - *" . 




■ ' • 




* ■ . ' *^ 

■» . Si-" * 


A 

r '' - 




• 


t 

i 


»*• . 
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JOEGOS 

Bl patio de Mi Casa" 

«T<iguc Corneta" 

"ta Caraquena" , " 

••Sanscreni" 

"La Carbonerit^a" 

«A1 la Vibora de La Mar" 
"Dona Ana 
•'Maxnbru" 



"tas Cor' 



rinas^ae-m^t:^ 



wj^b'os a Dos 
«La Pastora*' 
"La Cojita'' 
"Brinca La Tablita'; 
"Qoe Liueva" 
"Ajrroz Con Leche" 
«La Cebollita" 
iijv Los Encahtados" 
wCandcla" 
«Naranja Dulce" 
wDona Blanca" 
Veo, veo'* 



GftMiss 



"London Bridges" 



«It«s Raiding, It's Four M 



••Tag of war' 



'V 
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k Instramentos Musicalos 




' Musical 3 




marimbd 


• 






gaicharo 




r , ' * . 




maracas 




■ '* ' ' . , ■ . 




palitosi claves 
9uiro 


1 


V <^ 

. gourd 




cfastanuelas 




castanets , 

h 




pandereta 




taknbourine* 


"'V 


ibongoses 




bongos 




* • ■ 

^ congas 




conga 




timbales 








^ ^ ocarina 






■ 


flauta 


• 


' flUtO ; . . — 




trcsupeta 




trumpet 




<j ■ 

tuba 




tuba 




♦ .' ' . ^ 

cuatro 


- 


- variations of the guitar • • 




; .1 tipple f b 




different sizes and number of , 




? * requinto V 


• 


strings 




guitarron / 








^ guitarraT 




guitar 




.violin 




violin 


V ■■ 


L . • arpa 




harp 


m 




- 


* 




i;,- , ... * / 


« • 


• 




' . ■ / 

o ' ■ * ■ / . • 
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TOVS 



auGQgrES 



balezo 

canicas, boUtas, bolones (Pn)., 

-trompo 
. patines 




papalote, (Kex.), Chiringa or cometa (P.R.) 



pelota, bola 

bioicleta 

muneca 

bate de beisbol 
guante de beisbol 
careta " 
yoyo 



ball 
bicycl* . 
doll 

balJ-oo'^ 
baseball bat 
« glove 

catcher's mask 

yoyo 



7 j^" . ■»T*iitr«*.«^^ 



kite 

orange. 

bali 

blanHet 



swiiivniing pool 



nlfferont Tor -- 'Sa-ne Thing. 



turkey " • * . • 
grass 

peanut . • 

J mortar, » 

. bov/3.ing 

^ine shoes 

bottle caps ' . 

counter used in 

reckoning e.g.* poker 

blond » 

that v/hich is throw ^ ^ 
ins free at the end of 
a business transaction 

fence 



Mfexican 

^ papalote 
naranjiO^ 
pelota 

camion r autobus 
cob^ja 
alberca 
guajalote 



• sacate 
« 

cAcahiiiate 
charola . 

moicahete (made o.. 
.volcanic rock) 

bolicho . 

boicar zapatos 

fichas :/ 



f icha 
chip 



tecolote} lechyiza 



gvfero^ 



pilori* 



cerca 



Ohher>P>R-^nd Span ish Terms 

chiringa, cometa 
china 

bolar pelota 
guagua 

frisai frazada 
piscina ^ 

guana joi pavo y 

grama r hierba 

mani 

bandeja 

pilon ' ' 



l^lcar 

,brillar zapatos 
. cljapas . , 
- f icha 




lechuza, buho, mucaro 
xubib 



yerja 
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te tters - Matching, Recognition % Labelling 



Pre--Reading Skills 



\ In order for a child to bD..^b]^ to ddontify a letter he 
jrast be able to distinguish it from any other letter. Practice 
in piatcuxng identical letters ficlps to' focus the child's attention 
pn form oi. the letter. 

e asljocit^ticns vhen possible, e.g., the letter S can look 

(J 

snake; the letter H can look like a house. 
Talk citout characteristics. of letter shapes. 

'c . 

Bt bar. tvjo ba^tps, 

C har. a piece laiss-ing - ' \ 

D has a straight^ack 
t; has 3 lines sticking* out ' - 
6 has a place to lit down, etcs". 

yjrite lots of different sir^es'^a lettej:,and explain that 
though som^e are big and some are littlj^their are all the sami? letter, 
e«.g. , AaA. • . ^ ^ 

Use both upper and lower case letters. " \*. 

^ a. play sorting games using both upper and lower case letters 
b. ' have children match upper and lower case forms o^^a X€\tter 



:0 



r 



Note: It is important for the child to\hXL able to recdgnize both 



upper and lower case forms of the letter# but it is not nr.ces^ry • to ' ^ 
always refer to the letters as >Qapital or lower case.. It is encugly 
for the child to know that T arrd t are the sairie letter. ' ' 
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